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IMAGINARY LANDS. 

Were they but visions of the olden time, 

Those sunny lands, whereon our childhood mused ? 
Were their undying flowers, their summer prime, 

But from some poet’s glowing heart, transfused 
Into the deathless page? Had they no place 

In the cold bounds of earth? Were all their streams, 
Their myrtle forests, and their glorious race 

Of nymphs and swains, but phantasies and dreams? 


Were they but visions? “ Araby the Blest,” 
Though hidden now beneath the burning sand, 
Have not our spirits, with thy fame possessed, 
Longed to behold thee, oh, thou lovely land! 
Have we not almost felt the spicy gales 
That flung their influence o’er the pathless sea, 
And envied those of old whose swelling sails 
Caught the rich odor, breathing all of thee? 


And thou, Arcadia, with thy chiming waters, 
Thy sloping lawns, thy broad and glassy glades, 
And more than those, thy fair and flower-crowned daughters, 
Gliding like spirits through thy leafy shades ; 
While the sweet flutes breathed softly on the breeze, 
And the delicious voices gushed in song— 
Are these but visions! do not scenes like these 
Unto the weary paths of earth belong! 


And El Dorado! Who hath trod thy shores? 
Are there no sands that sparkle so with gold? 
Are there no rivers over hidden stores 
Of pearls and diamonds to the ocean rolled ? 
All the strange blossoms, with their rich perfumes, 
And giant bells, and urns, and splendid dyes, 
All the bright nameless birds with gorgeous plumes, 
Are these but of the poet’s phantasies ! 


They may be dreams; yet by the magic claim 
They had upon our love in early days, 
And by the minds that could such visions frame, 
And things so radiant from their musings raise, 
And by the deep response the elder heart 
Gives to the tales of their unreal bowers, 
We feel and know that our immortal part 
Longs for a fairer, purer sphere than ours ! 











A DISCOURSE ON GOETHE AND THE GERMANS. 


[Without at all endorsing these opinions of Christopher North’s visitor, | 


we give them a place for the clever raciness with which they are expressed. 


We presume that Wilson himself assumed the second person in the dia- | 
logue, to shie the responsibility of such bold heresies. Our readers may | 


agree with them if they like. We do not—but still admire how well truth 
may be perverted. ] 


How glad I am, my dear Mr. North, to have found you at home !— | 


charming snuggery !—famous fire !—and I declare there’s a second tum- 
bler on the table, as if you expected me. Your health, my dear friend !— 
good heavens, what intense Glenlivat !—I must add a little water; and 
now, that at least we are cozy and comfortable—feet on fender, glass in 
hand—I beg to say a few words to you on the subject of German morals 
and German literature. 

Sic, unaccustomed as I ain to public speaking, I must crave your indul- 
gence—more sugar, did vou say !—while I dilate a little upon the many 


trumpet-blowings and drum-beatings we have heard on these two subjects | 


for the last fifteen or twenty years. Morals!-—oh the good, honest, simple, 
primitive Germans! Literature !—oh the deep-thinking, learned, grand, 


original-minded Germans! Now, the fact is, sir, that the Germans have | 


neither morals nor literature. But, as I intend, with your permission— 
your bland countenance shows your acquiescence—to demonstrate by the 
thing they call literature, the notion they entertain of the thing they call 
morals, I need not trouble you with a double disquisition on these two 


pao as in fact they are, like the French Republic, one and indivisible. | 


ifty years ago, they themselves confess, they had no literature. The 
capabilities of their noble language were yet undiscovered ; their scholars 


| wrote in Latin; their wits wrote in French. Poetry was defunct, or rather 
uncreated ; for, on the top of the German Parnassus, such as it was, sat in 
smoke and grandeur the weakest of mortals, the poorest of versifiers, the 
most miserable of pedants, John Christoph Gottshed. Was he kicked 
down from his proud eminence by the indignation of his countrymen !— 


o7 | hooted to death by their derision !—and finally hung in chains as a terror 


to evil doers! My dear sir, the man was almost worshipped—yes—he, 
this awful example of human fatuity—a decoction of Haley and Nathan 
Drake—was looked up to by the whole German nation, as an honor to the 
human race. It will not do for them to deny the soft impeachment now, 
and tell us that they look down upon that worthy. I dare say they do; 
but whom do they look up to between the days of Gottshed, and the first 
appearances of a better order of things in the persons of Wieland, Klop- 
stock, and Gesner? To the other members of the Leipsic school, Gellert, 
| Rabener, and Zacharia!—pretty men for a nation to be proud of !—No, 
sir, you need not shake your head. I am not in a passion, I assure you, 
| but only a little nettled : for can any thing be more provoking than to have 
one’s ears tormented incessantly with praises of every thing German, by a 
set of blockheads, male and female, who know nothing of the subject, and 
take all that the Germans themselves advance for gospel! Depend upon 
it, sir, hundreds of young ladies can repeat stanzas of Gleim and Utss, who 
| never read a line of Spencer in their lives. So let us go back to Gottshed. 
| Did you ever meet with his collection of plays called the German Theatre? 
A lucky man if you haven't, for such a load of trash was never before 
brought together in one heap since the days of Augens. ‘Translation, or 
more properly, as they themselves call it, ‘‘ oversetting,” is the loftiest of 
their flights. And such translations! Corneille, Racine, Germanized, 
and by the hand of John Christoph himself; hand more fit to stuff sausages 
than translate the Cid or Iphiginie. And even in this cabbaging and pil- 
| fering how limited was their range! The Danish and French seem to be 
| the only tongues they had the command of. English was a fountain sealed, 
| and a well shut up from them, till some French depredator had first melted 
| the wax and picked the padlock. But gracious heaven, Mr. North, how 
they dirtied the water! And who was it, after all, whom they translated 
or imitated? Not Johnson—not Shakspeare—nor even glorious John. 
| Who then? Addison!—The Drummer, which even in English is a won- 
| derfully stupid performance for the creator of Sir Roger de Coverly, is tor- 
tured mto more Teutonic dulness in a close translation; and Gottshed 
founds his claim to supremacy as an original author on his tragedy of Cato. 
Stars and garters! bob-wigs and shoe-buckels! what a Cato! Addison's 
is poor enough, and spouts like a village schoolmaster in his fifth tumbler ; 
and virtuous Marcia towers above her sex like a matron of the Peniten- 
| tlary ; but Gottshed’s Cato is a cut above all this. 

And what do you think of Arsene, who has been brought up by Arsa- 
ces, and by him been made Queen of the Parthians, turning out in the 
third act to be Cato’s daughter, and shockingly in love with Cesar? Think 
of all this, sir, and of the prodigious orations between the two heroes in 
| rhyming Alexandrines, and you will rejoice as I did that the long-winded 
old patriot put himself to death. It is the only consolation one has all 
| through the play to know that in the fifth act justice will be executed on 
all and sundry ; for Gottshed does not spare an inch of the cold steel. 

But why do I lay such stress on poor old buried and forgotten John 
| Christoph ?--I'll trouble you for the kettle-—The reason is very plain ; I 
want to find out some excuse for the Germans having formed such an ex- 
aggerated estimate of their present school—and I think I have found in it 
the profundity of the abyss they were sunk in before it made its appear- 
ance. People in the coal-pit sce the smaller stars at mid-day as plain as 
| if each of them were of the first magnitude. The deeper they go down, 
_ the brighter shines the twinkler ; so that when the Leipsic public had fal- 
len into the depths of Gottshedism, no wonder that, on the first rising of 
Wieland, they considered him the sun in heaven. Then shone Klopstock, 
Lessing, Schiller, Goethe, forming—as seen from that subterranean level— 
a whole planetary system. But for us English, sir, to look up to such 
lights—to talk of them in the same century with our own—or to think 
they are fitted to be classed with those glorious constellations that illu- 
mine the British sky, and shed their glory over all lands—the thing is 
beyond joke—'tis monstrous. Contrast them—Klopstock, Milton ; Schil- 
ler, Shakspeare ; Lessing, Dryden ; Goethe, Walter Scott ; and as to their 
small fry, Sam Johnson would have swallowed them all.—Let me turn the 
cock, sir; I admire your hospitable plan of the cask and spigot, it saves so 
much trouble in drawing corks—is the water boiling ?—So let us hear no 
more talk of the vast treasures of German literature. There is not six of 
them authors worth reading, in what is properly callsd literature. Learning 
and antiquities I leave out of the question—they are industrious moles, and 
grub excellently well—and yet it will take many millions of moles to make 
a Bentley. In history they have but one name worth mentioning—John 
Von Muller—and he is one of the sons of Anak, and will sit in the opposite 
scale to Gibbon, and move not an inch towards the beam—their tribe of 
gentlemen who write with ease—their story-tellers, romancers, parlor 
poets, and so forth, are utterly below contempt. Our annual bards and 
authors are worth them all put together; and as to our novelists, properly 
so called, taking them as painters of life and manners, who would think of 
comparing our second, third, or even our fourth-rates with the miserable 
| Tromlitsses and Van der Veldes, or Hauffs and Spindlers, who rule the 
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roast in their own country, and tempt good natured young lords to intro- 
duce them here? Did any human being ever succeed in getting to the 
end of a German novel of ordinary life, without a weariness of the flesh 
that suggested indistinct thoughts of suicide? Not one: I have tried it a 
thousand times—and this is what I have been aiming at—their books, my 


dear sir, are not only stupid, but disgusting—I have met with very few that | 


were not positively shocking from the insight they gave me into the depra- 
vity of a whole people. The French, heaven knows, are bad enough ; 
but with them it is a paroxysm, a fever of impropriety, that is limited to a 
certain set and will pass. Besides, the French abominations are intended 


to be abominable; an unnatural state of manners is chosen as the subject | 


of representation, and accordingly it is treated in as unnatural a way as 
possible. Jor the horrors and iiquities, of a kind that shock and disgust 
us so much in their performances, are limited to the romantic school—the 


insane men of perverted genius, like Victor Hugo, who, instead of exhaust- | 
ing old worlds and then imagining new, begin the process by imagining a | 


new world, and then peopling it with the creations of their distempered 
fancies. But nobody meets such things in the novels purporting to be 
stories of real life. Paul de Kock himself is a-humorist, gross, coarse, and 
“‘improper,” but he sets out with the intention of describing gross, coarse, 
and improper people. There are thieves, drunkards, dissolute men, and 
naughty women, in all countries; we may wonder at people’s taste in 


painting such manners and modes of thinking, but we are not to blame any | 


one but the individual who chooses to bedaub his patient with such colors. 
The Germans, on the other hand, are more rovolting in their novels of 
of common life than in their more ambitious imaginings. The light is let 
in upon us through chinks and crannies of the story, enabling us to see 


the horrible state of manners into which the whole nation is sunk ; for ob- | 
serve, my dear sir, I don’t allude to the scenes brought forward in their | 


books to be looked at, shuddered at, and admired as pieces of sublime 
painting ; what I mean is the unconscious air with which such revelations 
are made—the author seeing nothing strange in the incident he is descri- 
bing; and talking of it as a matter perhaps of daily occurrence. And 
these are the people that have written and roared about themselves, till 


they have persuaded all Europe, or at least, the rising generation in Eng- | 


land, that they are an honest, and pure, and innocent people ; simple in all 


their habits ; and, in fact, only a better speciman of what was once the | 


character of our Saxon ancestors. German integrity, German truth, are 
the constant parrot song of every national author. They have even made 


a substitute out of the word German; and with them Germanism or Deut- | 


scheit, means every virtue under heaven—modesty, I have no doubt, in- 


cluded. You nod, my dear sir, as if you approved of that—and in itself 


any thing that gives a strong national feeling, a pride in one’s own country, 
a zeal to maintain its honor—is an admirable thing. I have not forgotten 
the thunders of applause that followed the clap-traps at our theatres about 


British courage—British power—hearts of oak, and things of that kind: | 
admirable clap-traps they were—but they had their effect, sir. There | 
wasn’t a god in the gallery that wouldn't have licked three Frenchmen the | 


moment he had done clapping the aforesaid magnanimous declaration ; for 
who would have cared a halfpenny for a million of Bonapartes after shout- 
ing in chorus till their throats were dry, “ Britons never, never, never 
will be slaves?” But the records of the last war will let us see the patri- 
otism of the Germans. Every little principality and power seemed to run 
a race who should first truckle to the invader. The Confederation of the 


Rhine is a death-blow to their boasts ; and, to go back to their literature, | 


is their a single man among all their authors, except poor young Korner, 
that showed a spark of Tyrtean fire? What said Goethe? He made the 


campaign against France in 1792, and wrote an account of it—are there | 


any spirit-stirring appeals in it against oppression? Not a word—but 
a great deal about the comfort of a blanket with which he kept himself 
warm on the march; and throughout the whole reign of Napoleon his 
muse was mute, or admitted to a place at court. And yet Thomas Car- 


lyle—let me propose his health, sir, hip, hip, hurra !—almost worships that | 


cold-blooded, selfish, sensual old man: and this idolatry before such a 
shrine, the reputation of the Laird of Craigenputtock goes a great way to 
perpetuate. ’ 7 : 

Such clouds of word praises, im which, I feel sure, the heart has no 
place, have been spread around this idol, that it positively needs a man to 


have very good eyes to see the paste and pasteboard it is composed of. || 
Faust! Faust !—every human being, from about eighteen up to five-and- | 


twenty, and some, even, who have come to years of discretion, have got 
into a perpetual sing-song of wondcr and awe about the depth, grandeur, 
sublimity, and all the rest of it, of this inimitable performance. Did they 
ever think of extending their enumeration of its merits, so as to include 
its profanity, coarseness, vulgarity, and unintelligibleness? What are we 
to think of a work, sir, that, m the life-time of the author, needed com- 
mentaries on almost every passage—on its general scope and tendency— 
on its occult significations—while, all the time, the author himself seemed 
to gape with as total an unconsciousness of its secret meanings as any one 
else. 1 will answer for it, at all events, he would have found as much dif- 


ficulty as either Carus, or Enk, or Duentzer, in explaining its “ einheit and | 
Ganzheit,” its oneness and allness. Read his own continuation of it— | 
never was proof so complete of a man’s ignorance of what he had meant in | 


the former part of the work ;-—that is to say, if you give him credit for 


having had any meaning in it at al’. Recollect T don’t deny that the man | 


was clever. He was as clever a fellow as the world will often see ; for, 
do you know Mr. North, I have a prodigious respect for the abilities of 
successful quacks. Success, itself, is the only proof I require. The less 
a priori grounds there were for expecting their triumphs, the greater credit 
they are entitled to. Therefore a bumper once more, if you please, sir, to 
the immortal Goethe. 
With no one element of the poetic character in his whole composition ; 
without enthusiasm, without high sentiment—with no great power of ima- 
ination, the man has persuaded his countrymen, and they have persuaded 
all Europe, that he was one of nature’s denizens—the God-inspired—in 
short, a Poet. ‘Then, again, with no knowledge of life, abstracted from 
German life, without even the power of entering into a pure or lofty feel- 
ing, much less of giving birth to one, he has persuaded his countrymen that 


| ar ; Bay 
|he was an imaginative life-describer, bareing the human soul, and tracing 


|every thought to its parent source. Oh! paltry, foul, and most unnoble 
| thoughts which Goethe had the power of tracing. Oh! fallen and sinfu! 
|human soul which Goethe had the power to lay bare! No, no, my dear 
| Mr. North, there is but one light in which that old man purulant can be 
seen—in the colors his countrymen have bedaubed him with. As a shrewd 
| note-taker of their habits, as a relater of their every-day modes of thought, 
| he is entitled to all the praise they give him—but, oh German innocence ! 
oh pretas !—oh prisca fides !—what habits of life are these—what modes of 
| thought ! 
| With the help of a first-rate style, full, clear, and satisfying, both to ear 
‘and understanding ; and with a perfect mastery over the most flexible and 
| graphic of all modern languages, it will be strange if, amidst all the unen- 
_cumbered writings of this most laborious of the paper-stainers of this labo- 
rious and paper-staining country, some one or other may not be worthy of a 
sensible man’s approbation. But, by heavens, sir! there is not one that 
| has not something or other so revolting to all good taste as to destroy the 
pleasure you might otherwise have in the performance.- And over all is 
‘spread such a dung-heap of vile sensualism and immorality, that you fear 
for the health of the surrounding inhabitants; for such nauseous exhala- 
| tions must bear pestilence in every breath. There, sir, is a novel of his 
| from which I intend to substantiate every one of these assertions,—and, by 
way of keeping my assertions more easily in mind, I will reduce them to 
|| these :—Goethe is a coarse-minded sensualist, and the laxity of German 
|| manners is most revolting. ‘The Wahlverwandtschaften, or, as it may be 
| translated, the affinities of choice (as opposed to the affinities of blood), is 
||a novel of common life. A certain baron, who is presented to us by no other 
name than Edward, in the prime of life (which other circumstances make 
us fix at about forty-three), rich, polished, and happy, is the hero of the 
||tale. Married within a year to a certain Charlotte, and retired to his es- 
| tate, no two people apparently can be happier. Building bowers, laying out 
| plantations, and getting up duets on the flute and harpsichord, with books 
|| and other appliances, make time glide pleasantly enough ; but, in an evil 
| hour, Edward determines to have a spectator of his happiness, and launches 
out on the comfort they would derive from the society of an anonymous gen- 
| tleman, who flourishes all through the book under the convenient designa- 
tion of “The Captain.” Charlotte, like a sensible woman, objects a little 
at first; probably as she is aware that all captains are dangerons inmates: 
and she has also some little regard for the morals of a young girl of the 
name of Ottilie, who is at present at school, but whom she intends to send 
for and make a sort of assistant housekeeper. You will observe, sir, both 
our friends—Baron Edward and the sensible Charlotte—were no chickens, 
and had had considerable experience of the married life before. Like cer 
| tain communicative personages on the stage, who generally relate the whole 
story of their lives, either to themselves or to some person who knows 
every incident as weil as they do, Charlotte takes an early opportunity of 
informing her husband of various events which it is highly probable he was 
not altogether ignorant of. ‘ We loved each other’—she says to him— 
' “when we were young, with all our hearts. We were separated ;—you 
from me, because your father, out of an insatiable love of riches, married 
you to a wealthy old woman ; I from you, because I had to give my hand, 
without any particular view, to a very respectable old man that I never lov- 
||ed. We were again free—you sooner than I was, your old lady leaving you 
a very handsome estate. I a little later, just when you returned frem 
abroad. We met again—our recollections were delightful—we loved them 
—there was no impediment to our living together. You urged me to 
marry I hesitated at first, because, though we are about the same age, I 
am older as a woman than you asaiman. At last I could not refuse you 
what you considered your greatest happiness. You wished to refresh your- 
self at my side after all the troubles you had gone through in the court, the 
camp, and on your travels ;—to recal your recollections—to enjoy life— 
but all, with me alone. I sent my only daughter to a boarding-school, 
where, indeed, she learns more than she did in the country ; and not only 
her, but Ottilie also, my favourite niece, who would, perhaps, have been 
|| better as my assistant in household concerns under my own eye. All 
| this was done with your perfect approval, solely that we might live to 
| ourselves, and enjoy our long-wished and late-gained happiness undis- 
| turbed.” 

Isn’t this a charming mother, sir, and careful aunt '—Why, Mr. North, 
you've filled up my tumbler without my seeing it !—you see how affection- 
ate she is to her only daughter; how tenderly she talks of the respectable 
old man she could never love,—and what purity of mind there is in the 
| whole description of the double wedding and double widowhood. But a 
|| bit of private history comes to light, a little after, viz., that the Captain 
\and she had intended to hook Edward, the rich widower, into a marriage 
| with the aforesaid Ottilie, Charlotte modestly supposing that she was now 
''too old to attract his observation. Now, suppose Edward was two-and- 
twenty when he St. Albansed himself; Charlotte married her “respectable 
old man” “ without any particular view,” say in a year after she was de- 
serted: her daughter is now seventeen, so that we can guess pretty nearly 
how old is our inflammable friend Edward. He ought to be ashamed of 
himself! But I am hurrying on too fast; I haven't told you what a middie- 
aged Don Giovanni the rascal turns out. 

‘The Captain came ; the Captain did this, the Captain did that—was so 
deep, so learned, so witty, so genteel, he might have passed for Captain 
O'Doherty. Ottilie also comes, “ fair as the first that fell of womankind,” 
that is, according to Goethe’s notions of fairness ; full and round as a 
Hebe, very young, very innocent, and a little stupid—planting, building, 

digging lakes, and creating scenery, go on more charmingly than ever, and 
in the course of a very short time, the Captain and the sensible Charlotte 
are burning like a couple of phenixes, and Edward and Ottilie are over 
head and ears in love. To trace the windings and effects of those two 
passions is the task the delicate-minded author has chosen—his readers’ 
sympathies are enlisted as strongly as possible on the side of Ottilie and 
Edward—their walks, their conversations, mingled with much erying and 
kissing, according to the German recipe for love-making, occupy the greater 
part of the book. But not the whole of it.—Bless you, my dear sir! there 
_are very few subjects that do not receive a moderate share of notice ii tlic 
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course of the story, particularly the proper mode of educating young la-_ 
dies ; with hints to mistresses of boarding-schools, and the masters engaged 
for the various accomplishments. But you seem to look incredulous. True 
as gospel, I assure you; for I beg you to observe—and that was the thing 
I started with, two tumblers ago—that the monster has not the remotest 
idea that the personages of his story are vicious or immoral. ‘They are all 
four held up to us as paragons of perfection. Their modes of going on 
are spoken of as nothing out of the common way ; indeed they are rather 
pointed out to us as miracles of chastity and decorum ; for Ottilie and Ed- 
ward, resolving to be united according to law, confess their attachment to 
Charlotte, and beg her to separate from her husband, and by so doing 
make the Captain and Edward happy at the same time! With an effort 
of virtue almost super-human—at all events super-German—she refuses 
—and Edward, not to be outdone, determines to exile himself from 
his own house, on condition that Ottilie and Charlotte remain in it as 
friends. There’s a sacrifice sir!'—What have the Romans to show that 
can compare to this? His domus et placens uxor, and his children—for | 
the hero is a father as well as a husband—are all left behind. But, though 
we hear of his children, we are only made acquainted with one of them; | 
and a history more full of horror and debauchery never disgraced any of | 
the French novels that the world has united in condemning. As near as 
I can tell you the details, without making your venerable cheeks purple — 
with shame, I will trace out the fate of the poor child. | 

The four lovers—the Captain and Charlotte ; Edward and Ottilie—are | 
interrupted in their quiet enjeyments, by the visit of a certain Graf or 
Count, and a certain Baroness. On the arrival of the letter announcing 
their approach, the Captain enquires who they are? Listen to the answer, 
and then talk of Goethe’s prolific imagination. "Tis Edward’s story over 
again. 

“They had for some time, both of them being married, been passion- 
ately in love. A double marriage was not to be broken without trouble ; 
a separation was thought of. ‘he Baroness succeeded in obtaining one, 
the Count failed. They were therefore forced to appear to live apart, but 
their connexion still continued ; and, though they could not live together 
in the capital in the winter, they made up for it in summer at the baths, 
and in pleasure excursions. They were both a little older than Edward 
and Charlotte, who had never cooled towards them in affection, though 
they did not quite approve their proceedings. It was only now that their 
visit was disagreeable : and if Charlotte had examined into the cause of 
her dissatisfaction, she would have found that it was on Ottilie’s account. 
The innocent darling child should not so early have such an example set 
before her.”’ 

Not so early !—quere, at what age are such examples thought useful ? 
—But you will find, sir, that the “innocent darling child” was very for- 
ward of her age, and derived as much benefit from the pattern as if she | 
had been ten years older. So this, then, is a picture of German manners. 
If it is not, where is Goethe's fame as a painter of life? If it is, what is 
the meaning of the word Deutscheit? What the devil are you grunting 
at, Mr. North! Do you think I don’t know that what are called our own 
fashionable novels depict a state of manners not much more pure! In the 
first place, the novels so called are lies and libels—in the next place, where 
do you find adultery held up even in them as any thing but ruinous to re- 
putation and entailing banishment from society !—In Germany, sir—if we 
are to believe th s book—written, you will remember, not by some footman 
out of place, or discarded waiting-maid, as our tales of high life generally 
are, but by the first author of his country, the great arbiter in arts and lite- 
rature, himself a courtier and mixing in the highest circles—if, I say, we 
are to believe this book, the marriage tie is of much easier solution than 
the gordian knot, and acts, even while people condescend to submit to it, 
as no restraint on the wildest passions, but rather as an argument for falling 
in love with other men. No loss of station attends detection—ladies and 
their paramours are received as honored guests: and our friend Edward, 
who is the beau-tdeal of a German hero, thinks it no degradation to enact 
the part of Sir Pandarus of Troy ! 

You start, my dear sir—I hope you are not turning sick? 
assure you, are as I have stated. 
chapter. | 

Edward accompanied the Count to his chamber, and was easily tempted 
to spend some time with him in conversation. The Count lost himself in 
the memory of former times, and raved of Charlotte’s beauty, which he 
dwelt on with the eloquence ofa connoisseur. ‘ A handsome foot is among 
nature’s best gifts—years leave it untouched. I observed her to-day in 
walking One might even yet kiss her shoe, and renew the barbarous but 
deep-feeling mode of doing honor among the Sarmatims, who used to drink 
out of the shoe of any one they loved or honored.’ ” 

But their observations did not continue limited to the foot. They passed 
on to old adventures, and recalled the difficulties that had long ago hin- 
dered the meetings between Edward and Charlotte. The Count reminded 
him how he had assisted him in finding out Charlotte’s bed-room, when 
they had all accompanied their royal master on a visit he paid to his uncle ; 
and how they had nearly ruined all by stumbling over some of the body- 
guard who lay in the ante-chamber. But while they are deep in this highly 
edifying recollection, the clock strikestwelve. “*’Tis midnight,’ said the 
Count, smiling, ‘and just the proper time. I must beg a favor of you, my 
dear Baron,—guide me now as I guided you then; I have promised the 
Baroness to visit her to-night. We have not spoken together all day, and 
tis so long since we have seen each other! Nothing is more natural than 
to sigh for a confidential hour or two.’ 

a ‘I will be hospitable enough to show you this favor with much plea- 
sure,’ answered Edward ; ‘ only the three women are together in that wing 
—who knows but what we may find them with each other ?’ 

“« Never fear,’ replied the Count, ‘the Baroness expects me. By this 
time she is in her chamber and alone.’ z 

“Then ‘tis easily managed,’ said Edward; and, taking a light, con- 
ducted his friend down some secret steps which led to a long passage. 
They mounted a winding stair. Edward pvinted to a door on the right of 
the landing-place, and gave the Count the light. ‘t 


The facts, I 
Let me read you a part of the eleventh 


At the slightest touch , 


the door opened, and received the Count. Edward was left in the 
dark.” 

And a more pitiful scoundrel than this hero of the great Goethe, I'll bet 
a trifle, never was left in the dark before, whether by putting out the can- 
dle or being hanged on a gallows-tree. Don’t grasp your crutch so con- 
vulsively, my dear sir. The philosopher of Weimar would have had his 
skull cracked on an infinite number of occasions if he had been within your 
reach. But there are no Christopher Norths in Germany. If there were, 
would the scene that succeeds this have been suffered to exist? Yet, 
shocking as it is, I must give you some idea of it, to support my main as- 
sertion, that the author was the coarsest-minded of men, and the nation 
the most flagitious of nations. 

‘‘ Another door on the left led into Charlotte’s bedroom. 
voices within, and listened. 
Oitilie gone to bed yet ?” 

‘“** No,’ replied the other; ‘she is down-stairs writing.’ 

“*QLight the night-lamp, then,’ said Charlotte, ‘and retire. 
I will put out the candle myself and go to bed.’ 

‘«Edward was transported with joy to find that Ottilie was still writing. 
She is busy on my account, he thought, triumphantly. He thought of going 
to her, to gaze on her, to see how she would turn round to him. He felt 
an invincible desire to be near her once more. But, alas! there was 


He heard 


Charlotte spoke to her waiting-maid. ‘Is 


Tis late — 


| no way of getting from where he was to the quarter she lived in. He 


found himself close to his wife’s door. An extraordinary change took place 
in his soul; he tried to push open the door; he found it bolted, and tapped 
lightly. Charlotte did not hear. 

“She walked quickly to and fro in the large adjoining room. She thought 
again and again over the unexpected offer of a situation that the Count 
had made to the Captain. The Captain seemed to stand before her! Now 
he seemed to fill the house—to enliven the whole scene—and to think that 
he must go !—how empty would all things be! She said all to herself that 
is usually said on such occasions. Yes, she anticipated, as people gene- 
rally do, the miserable consolation that time would mitigate her sorrows. 
She cursed the time that it needs to mitigate themm—she cursed the death- 
ful time when they would be mitigated. She wept at last, and, throwing 
herself on the sofa, gave way to her grief. 

‘« Edward, on his side, could not tear himself from the door. He knocked 
again and again. Charlotte heard at last, and stood up alarmed. Her 
first thought was, it must be the Captain. Her second, that that was 
impossible. She went into the bedroom and slipt noiselessly to the bolted 
door. 

“© «Ts any one there?’ she asked. 

«A low voice answered, ‘Tis I.’ 

“« Who?!’ she enquired, for she had not recognized the tone. 
cied she saw the Captain’s figure at the door. 

“The voice added in a louder key, ‘ "Tis I, Edward.” 

‘She opened the door and her husband stood before her.” 

I can’t go on, sir—one other tumbler, but this must be the last—for the 
horrors related by the pure-souled Goethe, and published for the edifica- 
tion of boys and virgins, must be left in the fitting incognito of a German 
dress. I must just give you to understand as delicately as I can, that by 
a certain process of ratiocination known only to the thinking nation, each 
of these unhappy persons is persuaded that the object of their passion is 
before them; Charlotte sees nothing but the Captain, and Edward clasps 
Ottilie in his arms ; and the effect of this strong effort of the imagination 
will be best shown by going on in the story till Charlotte is again a mother. 
Recollect, my dear sir, that the whole house has, in the mean time, been 
turned topsy-turvy ; Edward has gone off to the wars, the Captain has 
taken possession of his new office, and Charlotte and Ottilie, each being 
conscious of the other’s inclinations—have remained alone. The cere- 
mony of the baptism was therefore shorn a little of its proportions, but still 
it was got up in a style worthy of the rank of the parents. “The party 
was collected, the old clergyman, supported by the clerk, stept slowly 
forward, the prayer was uttered, and the child placed in Ottile’s arms. 
When she stooped down to kiss it, she started no little at sight of its open 
eyes, for she thought she was looking into her own! the resemblance was 
so perfectly amazing. Mittler, the godfather, who took the infant next, 
started equally in perceiving in its features an extraordinary likeness to the 
Captain! Such a resemblance he had never seen before.” 


This, sir, is one of the touches of a supernatural sagacity for which 
Goethe has credit among his countrymen, and will no doubt be quoted in 
medical books as an instance of the power of imagination, as if it were a 
real event. But seriously speaking, can you recollect any scene ina French 
novel or opera so utterly revolting as this! If you can, your acquaintance 
with unnatural literature is more extensive than mine ; but I am ready to 
bet you a pipe of Bell and Rannie, you never met with any thing to equal 
the denouement of this poor infant’s story. Whatdo you think of a man 
trying to gain his reader's sympathy to Ottilie’s love-distresses, by painting 
her kindness to Charlotte’s child, and by describing a meeting between 
Edward and Ottilie, filled with all manner of embracings and declarations, 
with that child sleeping on the grass beside her. But worse remains be- 
hind. Edward has persuaded the Captain to make another effort to obtain 
Charlotte’s consent to a divorse. That highly honorable specimen of the 
military profession has gone on to the castle, leaving Edward lurking about 
his own domain, waiting impatiently for his answer. On that particular 
occasion, Ottilie has carsied out the child to the side of a lake, and is en- 
gceged in reading. And, as we are told it is, ‘“‘one of those works from 
which gentle natures find it impossible to tear themselves away,” I con 
clude it was some book of a moral and religious tendency, like this one— 
probably the Sorrows of Werther. Edward, prowling about, sees her; sh 
sees him. He seizes her in his arms—she points to his child ;—he gazes 
at it, and sees the aforesaid likenesses, and makes sundry remarks on the 
occasion, worthy of his refinement and honorable feelings. 

‘“‘ Hark !” at last cries Edward, springing up, “I heard a gun, which was 
the signal agreed on with the Captain ‘twas nothing but a game- 
keeper.” So the conversation is renewed. It begins to grow dark. Ot- 


She fan- 





| tilie springs up, alarmed, but the “hope (of a divorce) shines out of heaven 
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upon their heads. She clasps him in the tenderest manner to her breast. f 
They fancied—they believed that they belonged to each other ; they ex- 
changed, for the first time, decided—free kisses, and separated with | 
agonies of grief.” : | 
For the first time, the old goat !—why, there is not a page of his book 
where they are not kissing and hugging—but, perhaps, ke has some pecu- | 
liar meaning in the epithets—decided and free. What is a decided kiss, 
Mr. North ?—what is a free kiss !—Perhaps he intends to state, that her | 
conduct was on this occasion decidedly free, and, there can be no doubt, 
it was a good deal freer than would have been allowable in the vestal vir- 
gins. But whether free or not, Edward has retired without casting another 
look on his own child, and Ottilie hurries off, as she is afraid of alarming 
Charlotte by being absent at such an hour. The way round the lake is 
long—she is a perfect Ellen Douglas in her management of a boat, and | 
steps into a skiff to cross the water—‘‘She grasps the oar and pushes off. 
She uses all her force and repeats the push; the boat reels a little, and 
moves from shore. The child is in her left arm, the book in her left hand, : 
the oar in her right, she reels also, and falls inthe boat. ‘The oar leavesher 
hand on one side; and, in spite of all her efforts, the child and book fall 
from her hand on the other—and all into the water! She siezes the child’s 
frock ; but in her position she finds it impossible to rise. Her unoccupied 
right hand is insufficient to turn her round and raise her up. At last, she | 
succeeds in drawing the child from the water; but its eyes are closed—it | 
has ceased to breathe!” 
Yes, Mr. North, this, I assure you, is considered a highly affecting inci-| 
dent, and the death of the innocent little creature is approved of by certain 
judges, as raising a new obstacle to the course of Edward’s true love, and 
therefore exciting the reader’s sympathy to a still tenderer point with the 
love-lorn Ottilie. In this country, I am happy to say, the “Shirra” would 
have held a precognition, which would not very materially have enhanced 
the reputation of that delicate-minded young lady. An English coroner 
would have levied a deodand on the boat, presenting a bill, at the same 
time, against Ottilie for manslaughter at least. But in Germany things are 
much more comfortably managed. The Captain arrives at this very time 
on his embassy from Edward. ‘This embassy, you recollect, was to per- 
suade Charlotte to consent toa separation from her husband, and thus open 
the way for a marriage with Ottilie; the Captain at the same time succeed- 
ing Edward, and the “respectable old gentleman she had never loved,” in 
the possession of Charlotte. He is shown toa room where he finds a single 
waxlight burning. In the gloom he perceives Ottilie senseless, or asleep, 
resting on Charlotte’s lap, and the poor little dead child in grave-clothes, | 
on a soffa at her side. It is in this state of affairs that he pleads his cause. 
And he succeeds!!! Charlotte consents to the separation, on the rather 
anti-Malthusian plea that she is called upon todo so to afford Ottilie an op- 
portunity of supplying the place of the child she has been the means of 


losing, with another of whom Edward may be fond. And with thisanswer | 


the Captain betakes himself to his principal. | 

Ottilie, however, has some conscience left, and objects to marry Edward, 
though her love to him is great as ever. Many pages, and much fine 
writing are bestowed on the heroism of her behaviour. She has a meeting 
with Edward at an inn, where she stops, on her way back to the boarding- 
school, where she had resolved to devote herself to the education of young 
ladies—on what principies it is needless to enquire. ‘The consequence of 
this interview, which consisted of vows and protestations on the one side, 
and of absolute silence on the other, is, that she gets into the carriage in 
which she came, and returns to the castle, Edward followimg her on horse- 
back ; and so, after an absence of more than a year, the dramatis persone 
are re-united in the scene of their first appearance. 

And now comes the death scene; a subject which seems particularly | 
agreeable to Goethe, and which he therefore describes with all his heart. 
Think Mr. North of the eloquence of Charlotte and the Captain conjoined 
to the prayers and entreaties of Edward himself, being of no avail against 
the inflexible resolution of the pure and innocent Ottilie! She persists, in 
spite of all they can say, in maintaining a profound silence ; and in eating, 
in her own room; the mention of which peculiarity suggests dim images 
of coming evil to the attentive reader. In fact, she starves herself to death, 
except that the finishing blow is struck by a meddling old gentleman de- 
livering in her presence a very inopportune lecture on the sanctity of the 


seventh commandment. ‘The whole neighborhood is struck dumb with | 


grief at the death of the youthful saint, and great care is taken to hinder 
the common people from worshipping her relics. A dark cloud of sorrow 
and regret settles heavily over the castle ; and at last Edward is found dead. 
To the very last, sir, the diseased moral sense of Goethe and his admirers 
sees no impropriety in the whole transaction. ‘The lovers are lamented as 
if their attachment had been as innocent as that of Paul and Virginia, and 
the strange eventful history concludes, after describing the burial of Ed- 
ward, next to his beloved in these words: ‘So the lovers rest near each | 


other! Peace hovers over the scene of their repose. Bright-clothed _ 


angel forms look down on them from the vault, and oh! what a blessed 
moment will that be when they shall awaken together!” 

What do you think now, of what I began with, Mr. North? But, before 
you decide, remember, my dear sir, that the state of manners described 
here is the same exactly as we trace in all the works of the same author. 
His Wilhelm Meister—his Young Werther—all agree in representing the | 
most appalling laxity of morals as universal in the land. In heaven’s name, | 
is the man a libeller of his father-land as well as a corrupter of youth? 
But no, sir, the universal popularity of his novels, the herd of imitators he 
has given rise to, the silence of his own countrymen on the subject of his 
false representations of life and manners, are too convincing proofs that he 
holds the mirror up to nature. 

On this occasion, I have said nothing of the absurdly exaggerated claims 
which are made every day on behalf of German originality. What I have 
limited myself to, has been the character of the people, as seen in their |) 
every-day literature. And, what a view we have had!—Phaugh!—I must 
have an ‘“‘eke” just to put the taste out of my mouth. Sugar, if you please ; 
—hold—hold—and now, Mr. North, I will favor you with a song.—Hear, | 
hear, hear! : \ 


A TALE OF TRUE LOVE. 
Thou knowest that in my desert halls 
The pride of youth and hope is o’er ; 
That, sunk, defac’d, my crumbling walls 
Repose to shelter yield no more. 


Yet on this dark and dreary pile, 
Thy love its tender wreaths hath hung ; 
And allit asks is stillto smile, 
Bloom, fade, and die where once it clung. 
C. H. Townsend. 
“I will wait,” said an old man, as he stopped under a grove of tall forest 
trees, **T will wait till all this splendor is past. Poor young creature! she 
will hear it soon enough.” He looked towards the superb palace which 
shone out one blaze of light amid the darkness of the night. He saw the 
doors crowded with persons ; and carriages rolled rapidly past him. He 
recognized the imperial equipage, by the light of the flambeaux borne 
around it. He drew nearer, and heard the sound of music and song. “ No, 
no,” he exclaimed, “I cannot enter yet.” He turned back and sought the 
little inn where he had left his horse. There the happy peasantry were as- 


'sembled. Unwearied with a long day of rejoicing, they were dancing, and 


singing, and laughing.—The old man entered one of the least crowded 
rooms: there he found a large party sitting round a long table, covered 
with fruit and cakes. They were all talking and laughing; all but one 
little girl, who had dropped asleep with joyful fatigue. Her arms were 
crossed upon the table, and her bright cheek rested on them; her eyelids 
looked heavy with slumber, but her fresh rosy lips were partly un- 
closed, and her cheek was dimpled with smiles. The old man sat down 
beside her, and leaned his folded arms also on the table; but he did not 
sleep. 

The palace of the Countess Florenheim was on that evening thronged 
with lordly company. Every splendid saloon had been thrown open ; but 
among the beauteous forms assembled there, the young countess herself 
was the most admired. It might be that every eye looked in almost deter- 
mined admiration upon one so gentle, and so distinguished by birth and for- 
tune. But the young and innocent Bianca was very lovely. The usual 
expression of her large hazel eyes was eloquent tenderness, her features 
were beautiful, and every movement of her tall and delicate form was by 
nature graceful ; though her dress was adorned by jewels of immense va- 
lue, its appearance was less magnificent than simple. 

That day she had taken possession of her princely wealth; and for the 
first time, she appeared as the mistress of her own palace ; her manner was 
perfectly dignified and easy, but, during the whole evening, the rich bloom 
of her cheek was heightened by a continued blush. 

The empress remained some hours at the Florenheim palace, delighted 
with the appearance and conduct of the young and noble orphan. The 
parents of the countess had deserved and enjoyed the favour of their sove- 
reigns, and Maria Theresa loved to distinguish their child. 

Every guest had departed ; andthe young countess stood alone in her 
spacious and magnificent saloons. She pressed her hand for a moment 
over her eyes, for they ached with the glare of the tapers still blazing around 
her. She looked at the beautiful flowers which hung in fading garlands 
round the room, and sighed. With a true girlish fancy, she took down a 
long drooping branch of roses from the tall candelabra beside her; the 
blossoms were all faded ; she sighed again; her heart had not been in the 
splendor of the evening, and now she had leisure to attend to the silent 
thoughts of her bosom. She thought of her betrothed husband, and she 
could not help reproaching herself for having shared in any way the fes- 
tivities around her, whilst Ernest Alberti was exposed to the dangers of 
war. 

As the young countess was retiring to rest, the arrival of a person, who 
earnestly requested to see her that very night, was announced ; she hesitat- 
ed at first, but after afew moments’ consideration, she consented to appear. 
She returned to the deserted saloon, and there waited till the man was 
introduced to her presence. She recognized at once the servant of the 
Count Alberti, and dismissed her attendants. How often did she tremble, 
how often did she turn pale with horror, during that short interview! Ernest 
had fought with his general officer against the positive commands of the em- 
peror; the general had been mortally wounded, and Alberti was disgraced ; 
a high reward was set upon his life. He had however, escaped, but his 
servant knew not whither. 

Many months passed away, months of doubt and sorrow to the hapless 
Bianca. The young deserter was never heard of ; and the festive magnifi- 
cence which had flashed for a moment in the palace of the countess, en- 
tirely disappeared. All Vienna talked of her engagement with Emest, and 
many pronounced the engagement to be dissolved. It was said that the 
empress had herself forbidden the young countess to think of the disgraced 
Aiberti. Bianca was certainly commanded to appear at court, and she did 
not refuse.—Many of the young courtiers determined to pay more than usual 
attention to the very beautiful and very wealthy heiress. She appeared, 
but none presumed to insult her sorrow with their addresses ; her real art- 


_less grief, invested her with a dignity which no one dared to infringe upon. 


She did not attempt to conceal how severely the blow had fallen upon 
her; but her grief, though silent, and seeming to claim no interest, 
was quietly majestic. Calm and pale she stood among the ladies of 
aaa an object of respect and admiration even to the empress her- 
self. 

A year passed away. The general whom Albert had wounded was not 
dead, but he had met with so many relapses that his recovery was still pro- 
nounced uncertain. Bianca continued a quict mourner, but now her alli- 
ance was sought by many of the noblest houses of Austria; gently, but 
firmly, every proposal was declined. For the first time, the empress inter- 
ested herself in the suit of the prince, one of Bianca’s enthusiastic admir- 
ers. The young countess did not repel the confidence which her sovereign 


| sought ; she disclosed with affecting earnestness the feclings of her heart, 


and the principles on which she acted ; before she quitted the empress, she 
perceived that her feelings were understood,—she guessed that her princi- 
ples were approved. 

The mother of the count Alberti was still living ; and still presided over 
the household of her son. The countess Bianca was now a constar.t visi- 
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ter at the Alberti palace ; and a few days after the above-mentioned inter- | heart; and he didso. Calmly and clearly he called up all the excuses 
view with the empress, the aged countess and Bianca were conversing al- | which he had framed; and with firm but grieving severity he condemned 
most cheerfully together: they were elated with hope, for the petitions | them all. He sought for the principle on which he acted, but he found that 
which had been presented in behalf of Ernest seemed to be successful. he sought for ashadow. He looked up into the boundless heavens above 
The empress had herself written to the Countess Alberti; the letter was him, and the thought which he strove to fix upon his soul was, “1 am alone 
in Bianca’s hand. Suddenly a person entered the saloon: it was the old | with God, and in condemning myself, I will not, dare not, encourage a sin- 
and faithful servant of Alberti; he told them news that almost overwhelmed | gle excuse.” A rush of agonizing thoughts pased over his bosom; they 
them. The young count had returned, he had been brought to Vienna with confused and distracted him. He ieaned his burning head against the rocks 
a gang of desperate banditti, he was said to be the captain of men who near him, their dewy coldness relieved its throbbing heat ; he then felt how 
were outlaws, robbers, and murderers. —‘ Alas! alas!’ exclaimed the old | contrasted a creature he was to all around and about him, the magnificent 
countess, and she gazed with a look of heart-broken sorrow on a magnifi- | stillness of the scene abashed him; he felt as if his presence were a pollu- 
cent portrait of her late husband ; ‘this is to be the end of the house of | tion to its sublime solitude ; the objects that he beheld, seemed to shadow 
Alberti. Your only son, my beloved Conrad, the child of our hopes, will | forth their viewless creator : they seemed to speak of His purity and gran- 
he prove a shame to his father’s name! It is well you are not here ; it is | deur; and he felt himself more a creature of sinful and lawless passions, 
enough that I witness our disgrace.”—‘ Ernest will never disgrace you,” | than he had ever done in the haunts of men. 
cried Bianca, eagerly. ‘“ We know him much better,” she added, clasping | Ernest was roused from his meditation ; his charger galloped past him, 
the trembling hands of the countess, with tender affection: ‘there is much | he called to it, and the animal stopped ; but suddenly it started again ; he 
to be explained in this story. Dear rash Ernest,” she faltered, leaning her looked for the cause, and beheld a party of men within a few yards of the 
head on his mother’s shoulder, and burst into tears. “* We know himbetter: || place where he stood. The moon-beams glittered upon the weapons which 
he may be wild and faulty, but he will never disgrace any one.”—‘ He | they wore. Alberti advanced in the full moon-light, and they perceived 
never will, you are right,” replied the countess ; “ I spoke hastily. I ought | him; he did not appear to notice them, but again called to his horse. The 
to believe, better things of my beloved son. Daughter of my iove, I was | animal came up to him, but at that instant one of the men approached to 
very wrong to doubt him for a moment; you judge him rightly. Bless | seize it. Ernest lifted up his arm and struck the man down ; he wreathed 
you, bless you, my sweet Bianca.” Alberti had been indeed brought to (the mane round his hand, and demanded loudly, but calmly, the reason of 
Vienna among the banditti of Istria; every proof was strong against him. | their interference. An insulting shout was the only reply he received, and 
He was condemned to be broken on the wheel, and there seemed no hope | they rushed towards him. In an instant, Ernest had leapt upon his horse : 
that the sentence would be mitigated. Ernest himself told an improbable the men threw themselves before him: they commanded him to dismount, 
story about his not being connected with the banditti: but nobody listened || they attempted to drag him down. He swept them away with his arm, he 
to it, and he mentioned it no more. Bianca and his mother did believe him. || urged on his charger, and bounded from the midst of them; but another 
The account was perfectly true. party sprung up before him. He had burst from them, his way seemed un- 
Ernest had seen his antagonist fall, and he stood in stupified horror, with | impeded, when he felt the whir and report of a bullet, aa it flew past his 
the bloody sword in his hand ; a cold and sickening chill crept through his | head. He heard again the report of a loud volley, and he was yet un- 
frame, and thought and memory seemed to forsake him. ‘The friend who | wounded. At once his charger reared and snoried ; then his legs stag- 
had accompanied him to the spot where the duel was fought, roused him from || gered, its head plunged forward into the earth ; it struggled in vain to rise, 
his reckless stupor; he led up to him his charger, which had brought him | and rolled heavily over. Ernest heard not, cared not, for the crowd that 
to the spot ; he conjured, he commanded him to fly. Ernest heeded him | gathered round him. He lifted up the head of his dying horse from 
not, but rushed to the place where the wounded general was lying; he had the earth, and wiped away the foam and dust from his mouth and 
swooned, and the ashy paleness of death was already on his countenance. | nostrils. The poor animal was dying: the sweat streamed out 
Ernest flung himself on the ground and groaned with anguish. The | from his reeking sides, and mingled with its spouting blood. Er- 
general revived, he beheld the young man, he called to him with a feeble | nest saw an expression, almost human, turned for a moment on him 
voice, he stretched out his clammy hand to him. Emest half rose from the | from its staring eye. Once again, the faithful creature struggled to 
ground, he drew near the dying man, and with downcast eyes he took the | throw out its quivering limbs, and to strike its head into the earth; 
extended hand. Again the general spoke, “ I was in fault,” he said; “I | it gasped, and gasped, and its head slipt away from the arms of its 
should have known better than to be provoked by a youth like yourself. | master. Alberti raised it again, but his loved charger lay motionless and 
Forgive me, Alberti. If you wish that I should recover, leave me. Fly | dead besidehim. ‘The tears gushed from his eyes ; but he saw the men 
instantly,—I shall be anxious, I shall have no rest, I shall die, if I think | who surrounded him, who had for some minutes gazed on him silence. In 
ihat you are in danger. Leave me, I entreat you.” The young soldier a frenzy of rage he started up, and strove to draw his sword ; it seemed 
obeyed ; he kissed the cold hand of his general, and his friend hurried him | glued to the scabbard, and at first resisted his efforts. Wild with fury, he 
away ; he pointed towards the south, as if insinuating the direction he | wrenched it forth. The blade had already struck against another sword, 
should take. Once again, Alberti looked around; he saw the arm of the | w hen it riveted his look, for it was smeared with what he knew to be the 
wounded man raised, as if to wave him away ; his hand was on the rein of | dark blood of his general. The sight calmed him at once; the sword 
his impatient charger; he leaped into the saddle and fled. dropped from his grasp ; and he called out in a voice of horror, ** Enough, 
It was nearly sunset when the Count Alberti stopped at the entrance of enough! I have had blood enough !” His antagonist started with wonder ; 
a desolate valley. Immense masses of rocks descended to the banks of a but suddenly a blow struck him from behind. He turned his head, and be- 
rushing stream, on one side of which a narrow path wound apparently up held a man drawing from his shoulder a streaming dagger ; he saw the face 
the valley. For some miles before he reached this spot, Ernest had beheld | of this man: he knew him. ‘The man was a deserter from his regiment. 
no traces of man. He looked behind, and the broad barren moor which he | “ It is right that J should full thus,” he cried out ; and sunk lifeless on the 
had passed over, marked out a uniform horizon, against the clear crimson | body of his horse. 
heavens. The standing rays of the sun spread in a thread-like blaze of | Ernest enclosed his eyes, and found that he was lying upon a mat, in a 
golden glory over the plain. He turned again towards the mountains and | spacious cavern, partly roofed in from the open sky, by a shelving rock ata 
waters. There all was dark and awful: the shadows of evening had cast | great height above him. By the dim light, his eye could not measure the 
even a terrific gloom over the valley ; the loud and rising wind came rush- | vast extent of the cavern. He endeavored to rise, but the pain and weak- 
ing down it, and blew the foam of the torrent over his face. Ernest threw | ness which he felt in his shoulder, reminded him of his wound, and he sunk 
the reins on his horses’s neck, and proceeded slowly along the winding path. | back again. He listened; but faint and indistinct sounds alone met his 
The valley became narrower and narrower as he advanced, the rocks more | ear. At length, amid the black shadows which hung about the vault-like 
precipitous, and the darkness increased. At last the valley appeared to be | roof, at the farther end of the cavern, a light appeared : it shone out one 
closed in entirely by one steep precipice, over which the torrent fell with | red sparkle from the gloom : it moved downwards ; and he thought he heard 
a deafening roar. The charger stopt, and Ermest dismounted ; he climbed | the clanking tread of a person descending a flight of steps. Nearer and 
the rocks beside him; the path which he had lost sight of, again appeared ; | nearer the light came; and he beheld a figure approaching. The moon, 
it seemed tu lead into a chasm of impenctrable darkness ; he sprung for- | whose light had been gradually fading, had now set; the first dun light of 
ward, and felt the path firm and level under his fect. Returning to his | morning scarcely dispelled the darkness which succeeded. The man placed 
horse, he Jed it after him, till they had reached what seemed to be the | the lamp on a ledge of the rock, and drawing his cloak round him, stood 
end of the eavern, for he saw the stars shining above him and the ground | leaning against the wall. The chill morning air rushed through the cavern, 
beneath was spread with thick grass. The horse stooped down his head to | and almost extinguished the flame: the man bent down over the lamp te 
graze, and Ernest unbridled it. The fugitive threw himself down among | trim it, and the light flared over the face of the deserter, who had stabbed 
the rocks and slept. | Alberti. Ernest spoke to the man; he addressed him by his name. The 
When he awoke, the moon was shining brightly on the plain before him, | man answered churlishly.—‘*Do you not know me!” said Alberti. “I 
and the wind had died quite away. Not a sound disturbed the stillness of | know you? not I: I only know, that I wish I had killed you ; or that the 
the night, except a faint murmur of distant waters, and the ceaseless chirp- | fellows who took the trouble of bringing you here, would have staid with 
ing of innumerable grasshoppers. The plain seemed to be enclosed by | you, and not sent me down to this dismal den, while they are drinking 
mountains partly covered with dark pine-woods ; but the black and deepen- | above.”’—*‘ Bring your lamp, and look me in the face,” said Ernest, in a 
ed shadows which enveloped every spot not lighted by the silvery moon- | tone of command. The man 444 the lamp, and held it carelessly be, 
shine, prevented his accurate observance of the scene he gazed upon. | fore his face. He turned pale as he gazed; and although Alberti was a 
He listened in vain, to hear if his horse were grazing near ; he then wan- | helpless and imprisoned man, for a while he thought of him only as the 
dered on, but forgot entirely that he was seeking his horse,—he forgot || officer whom he had served under and obeyed. He faltered out a few 
every thing but the thoughts most nearly connected with his own dreary || words of excuse, dictated by the feeling of the moment. “ There is no 
Sorrows. — | occasion for excuse, Michael,” said Alberti; “I do not think you wouid 
‘* At this moment,” thought he, “the blood that I have shed, may be cry- | have stabbed me intentionally ; but I want no excuses. I see what you 
ing up to God for vengeance.” In the heat of passion he had found a thou- | now are, while I am here, a dying man perhaps, and in your power ; but 
sand excuses for himself; he had been among gay and thoughtless young || 1 ask no favors.” The man spoke not, as he stood without moving and in 
men, and they seldom troubled themselves with reasoning, where a laugh | silence at the feet of Alberti, who turned away and closed his eyes. Ernest 
or sarcasm convinced more easily. Alberti had often in his heart despised || looked round again, and the man was still standing before him. “ Will 
their silliness, but he had allowed his mind to be governed by their opinions, || you answer me one question ?” inquired the deserter.—* Speak then.”— 
just because his passions and those opinions agreed: he had stooped to the | *‘ Did you come hither in search of me?”—“In search of you?” replied 
palliation of crime, under the screen of worldly custom ; he had become | Alberti(in a tone of evident surprise.) ‘No, alas! I thought not of you 
probably a murderer, and for what ! because his temper had been provoked | till this night.” The man did not raise his head, but said slowly, “I was 
—for a trifle, that was not worth remembering. He was now alone, in calm | sorry when I saw that I had stabbed my commander. I don’t forget that I 
undisturbed solitude. He had leisure to search the very ground of his || have met with much kindness from you, signor; but now I know that you 
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came not here to take me, I would do any thing to save you.” Alberti 
was proud, but he felt ashamed in the presence of the man whose hand had 
been raised against his life, who was a deserter, and a common robber. 
“T am justly punished,” he said; “1am more guilty than yourself. I 
have lifted my arm against my commander. [| left him dying: perhaps he 
is now dead. I too ama deserter: at this moment I am pursued ; and if 
I should be taken, my life will be forfeited for my crime. If you are in- 
excusable, what am 1?” 

‘The man took up the lamp, and walked hastily from the cavern. He 
returned in a short time, and with him came a young woman, whose coun- 
tenance displayed a strange mixture of boldness and femimine beauty. 
She brought with her a basket of provisions, and with the assistance of the 
deserter, they dressed the wound in Alberti’s shoulder, which had been 
before bound only with handkerchiefs. 

For days and wecks, Alberti was kindly and constantly attended by the 
banditti. ‘They heard his history by Michael; and his manners and mar- 
tial appearance, all they observed about him, commanded respect, and even 
confidence. His wound was healed, and his strength was gradually re- 
turning, when the cavern was entered one night by a party of the banditti, 
among whom was the leader of the band. Ernest had been treated before 
with attention; but the request which the band then made, astonished 
him. They told him, they knew he could not return to his rank, and to 
his former associates. ‘They told him that they admired, respected, and 
could trust him. They were still speaking, when Alberti raised his eyes, 
and fixed them on the man who addressed him, with a look of calm, and 
almost stern surprise. ‘The fellow looked down and hesitated ; he had 
begun to speak in a tone which seemed to declare, that he was conferring 
a favor; as he continued, he felt that he was asking a favor. He had pro- 
posed to Alberti, that he should take the command of their band. ‘* Never,” 
replied Ernest, in a tone of resolute decision. A murmur of angry dis- 
approbation passed through the band. He observed it, and walked into 
the midst of them. ‘ Hear me,” he said, “I am speaking to men, and I 
expect to be heard as a man. You have been kind to me, and I thank 
you heartily. Iam still weak in body, but I have not learned to fear any 
of you. I thank you for the admiration and respect you declare to me, 
but I never will be one of your band. I wish not to offend you; but I 
will tell you the plain truth. I willnever countenance your mode of life. 
It is perfectly true, that I am a disgraced man and an outlaw. I feel it. 
But | feel that, bad as I am, I might be worse.—I pretend to no superior 
virtue. In my opinion I am the most sinful man among you; surely then 
I have gone far enough in guilt. I will not go farther. You have me in 
your power, kill me if you please; life cannot be very joyful to me in 
future. Ihave nothing more to say. I would not have you forget, that I 
am grateful to you; but remember at the same time, that I know as little 
of fear as any man among you.” 

The men had listened to him in silence; and aftera pause, the leader 
asked, rather impatiently, ‘“* What do you expect from us, count !”’— 


“Nothing,” replied Ernest, coolly. ‘* What would you do, were you, 
permitted to follow your own will!” ‘Leave this place, and betray us,” | 
said one of them, ‘instantly.”—‘*I could have answered that question | 


more warmly,” replied Ernest, with a look of calm disdain (turning to the 


captain of the band): * had no suspicions been uttered by that man, I | 
might have told you that the same principles which forbid my becoming | 


your companion, would prevent my becoming a pitiful informer. I ask my 
freedom as a man, entitled, equally with yourselves, to the common right 
of air and liberty. I do not insult you or myself by entreaties. You may 
best judge if you can believe and trust me.” 

It is a fact, that Alberti was released a few days after the above inter- 
view ; the captain of the band came to the cavern where Alberti had been 
kept, and told him that his freedom was granted to him. Ernest thanked 


him even with tears, and before he followed him out, he said, “I was | 
brought to this place senseless ; I have never quitted it since that time. | 
Bind your cloak round my head, and Jead me till I am at some distance | 


from the entrance of these caverns. I will never betray you.” 

Ernest from that time had no intercourse with the banditti, but he still 
remained among the mountains which they haunted, never molested by 
them. Once he ventured from his retreat to a town at some distance from 
it: and he learnt there, that search had been made, and was still making, 
for him by the imperial command. With some difficulty he effected his 
return to the mountains of Istria. Inthe magnificent solitudes of woods 


and waters, he learnt to examine his own heart, and to meditate on the, 


follies and faults which had diverted his mind from higher and more en- 
nobling subjects. It was there that he was seized by the imperial troops. 
He declared in vain, that he had no connexion with the banditti which had 
been taken. He was brought with them, and as one of them, to Vienna. 

The Countess Alberti, with her young and lovely friend, used every ex- 
ertion to prevent the execution of Ernest; but the verdict appeared ir- 


revocable. The day, the dreadful day of death was fixed, and they im- | 


plored an audience of the empress: the aged mother, the betrothed wife, 
lay at her feet in speechless agony; they entreated, they clung to her in 
the delirium of their grief. Their gentle sovereign wept with them, she 
endeavored to console them; but althongh her whole frame trembled, and 
her voice faltered with agitation, as she replied to their entreaties, her an- 
swer left them quite hopeless. They obtained, however, permission to 
see the prisoner once before his execution, and even this had been hitherto 
denied to every one. 

An unforseen circumstance saved the life of Alberti. The captain of 
the banditti, who had not been taken with his companions, heard that 
Ernest was condemned to die. He had been once a man of honor him- 
self; and he gave himself up to justice, relating clearly every particular of 
the count’s refusal to join his band. ‘The sentence was changed. Was it 
a merciful change! the noble and gallant Count Ernest was condemned in 
the prime of youthful manhood to become a workman for life, in the quick- 
silver mines of Idria. 

The first surprise, which made known to the aged countess her son’s | 
safety, was joyful; but her grief soon returned as she thought upon the | 
dreadful termination which still awaited all her hopes for him. But Bianca | 
wa young and ardent, and the worst that would now happen was a jov to 


-you. My child, you must leave me, or 


her. She devoted her whole heart, and every energy of her mind, to a 


plan which she instantly resolved to execute. Since her childhood she had 
been a privileged favorite with Maria Theresa, but she now dreaded the 
opposition of her royal mistress to her intention. After mature delibera- 
tion, she decided that the most certain method of succeeding would be to 
confide her plan to the empress herself, before it could be told to her by 
any other person. 
The Countess Florenheim was beloved as an own child by the good and 
venerable confessor of Maria Theresa. She went to him, and he listened 
to her kindly, and with earnest attention. He was accustomed to exam- 
ine the principles of actions, rather than their effects; to consider whether 
they were really right, not whether they might be approved according to 
worldly opinions. 
The father, Antonio, left the countess in doubt as to his opinion; but a 
| few hours after his departure, he again visited the Florenheim palace, and 
he brought with hima message from the empress. She commanded the 
immediate presence of the Countess Bianca at the imperial palace. The 
confessor declined answering any of Bianca’s anxious questions: and 
departed, declaring his intention of seeing her when she returned from the 
empress. 
The young countess ordered her carriage, and in a short time after she 
had received the imperial summons, she was admitted into the private 
apartments of hersovereign. She remained alone for a sufficient time to 
perplex herself with attempting to discover why she had been summoned 
to the presence of the empress. Maria Theresa appeared ; she was simply 
dressed, and unattended ; she smiled as she bowed her head to Bianca, 
and then sat down, fixing the full gaze of her eyes on the blushing coun- 
tenance of the young countess She spoke at once on the subject which 
the latter was most interested about. ‘‘ I have been conversing with the 
father Antonio,” she said; ‘you, Countess Bianca, were the subject of 
our conference. I have requested your presence ; for although I am your 
friend, I would now speak to you as your monarch; as such, I ask not 
your confidence. ‘Tell me only, have you considered, do you know, that 
if you accompany the disgraced Count Alberti to the mines of Idria, you 
must literally share his fortunes? You will be, from the moment that you 
become his wife, simply the wife of an Idrian miner. Your title, your 
estates, all your rank and wealth will be forfeited. You will be forced to 
perform even the duties of a menial servant to your husband. 
“Countess Bianca of Florenheim,” she proceeded, ‘“‘can you dare to 
undertake such a sacrifice? Are you aware that your mind may now be 
upheld by an uncertain enthusiasm? Have you thought upon the drear 
dull calm of poverty, and decaying health? Do you feel assured that when 
the first tumultuous feelings of self applause have worn themselves oat, 
when there are none around to wonder at your extraordinary devotion to 
| Alberti, when your name will be almost forgotten in the circles where you 
| have hitherto lived, quite forgotten indeed, by all but a few friends whom 
| you will never behold again, do you think you will then rejoice at the de- 

cision you have made? When perhaps your husband may be dying, in the 

morning of his age, with no attendant but a weak, helpless wife, who may 

then be too ill even to stand beside him, then what will your feelings be ?”” 
| The empress repeated her question ; for the words which preceded it had 
absorbed Bianca’s thoughts. She pictured to herself the young and vigor- 
ous Ernest wasting ‘away, dying in her presence ; she forgot herself, and 
all but his sufferings. Slowly she raised her head, as the empress again 
addressed her. ‘* What will my feelings be? Ah! I can scarcely ima- 
gine what they will be. Sorrow, certainly sorrow, but only for him ; that 
must be the pervading feeling at such a moment. Happiness,” her whole 
| face brightened with smiles as she spoke, “real joy on my own account, 
to know that I am with him then, for ever!” Bianca continued to speak, 
and it was evident that her mind had anticipated and dwelt on the miseries 
that awaited the wife of Alberti. 

Maria Theresa listened to her with profound attention; she asked, once 
again, “Do you determine to follow Emest Alberti to the mines of Idria 
as his wife, and to resign your rank and possessions?” Bianea sunk on 
her knee, she raised her clasped hands, and exclaimed, “I am but too fa- 
vored by God and my sovereign, if I may follow him. I resign my rank 
and my property with joy, with gratitude.” Again, once again, the em- 
press fixed on Bianca an earnest and searching look, and appeared to think 
deeply —“ I am satisfied—I am quite satisfied,” she said at length, and the 
siernness of her look disappeared ; ‘I cannot countenance, but I shall not 
oppose your marriage.” Bianca had been comparatively calm before, but 
|| now she covered her face with her hands, and sobbed almost hysterically. 
| Maria Theresa would have raised her, but Bianca sprung Up from the 
| ground, her face beaming with delight, though the tears hung upon her 

cheeks. “Oh! forgive me,” she said eagerly ; “your highness will for- 
give me. Do not mistake my tears for sorrow, I am so happy that I must 
| weep. 
| ‘The empress opened the door by which she had entered the room, and 
led the trembling countess into a small oratory. ‘I must converse with 
you here, before we part,” she said; and at once her look, her voice, her 
| manner, became expressive of the tenderest affection. ‘I have spokenas 


| the sovereign, now listen to your friend. Here we should forget all dis- 


tinctions of worldly rank. Here, my sweet Bianca, an empress may feel 
herself inferior to the wife of a poor miner. Tell me, really, my dear 
child,” she said, tenderly clasping her companion’s hands, as she drew her 
nearer, and gazed with a look of affectionate inquiry in her face ; ‘‘ confide 
in your friend. Must you, will you, pursue this rash plan? What is the 
chief motive that determines you !”—‘“TI love,” she replied ; and these two 
words, spoken as they then were, needed little comment to the heart of 
Maria Theresa ; ‘I love Ernest for himself. I did not love his rank or his 
riches ; he is still Ernest Alberti, he is still himself, and therefore I still 
love him. I can live with him in disgrace and misery, I can die with him. 
My words may seem like those of a romantic girl, but they are not idle 
sounds. I do feel that I am speaking to a friend. I open all my heart ta 
you when I tell you, that I see but one simple path before me, and that, in 
deciding to tread it, my principles confirm the decision of my heart.”— 
“And I,” said the empress, “yes, I confess that I understand and approve 
Bianca sunk at the feet of 
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the empress. She hoped, she implored for a moment. The words died rible accident and my lamentations have not had a very bad eflect, as they 
upon her lips, when she beheld the calm but changeless refusal expressed have brought back the smiles to your dear features, my own Ernest.” 


in the look of Maria Theresa, who said instantly, ** 1 have now only to bid 
you farewell. In this oratory I shall pray for you constantly. 
me, nvt as your sovereign, but as your friend, and leve me.” A missal lay 
upon the altar; its leaves were kept open by a rosary of pearls: the em- 
press had left it there, it was the rosary she always wore: she pressed the 
crucifix suspended from it to her lips, and gave it silently to the young 
countess. Silently she kissed her cheek and forehead, and they 
parted. 

That very evening Bianca visited the cell ef Alberti; she had been there 
once before ; it was to receive his last embrace. Now she looked round on 
the gloomy courts, and smiled. Joyfully she passed on to the massy doors, 
which separated her from him whom she loved, and the grating of the 
bolts no longer sounded harshly. Ernest heard with astonishment the cry 
of delight with which Bianca threw herself on his bosom. He looked in 
vain for explanation on his mother, and the Father Antonio, who slowly 
entered the cell. He moved not as she unwound her slender arms, and 
looked up tenderly, but almost reproachfully, inhis face. ‘* My love,” she 
said, “I am very bold; but it was not always thus. Do yeu look coldly 


on me! Dear, dear Ermest, must [remind yeu ef eur leng-plighted affec- 
tion? Are you still silent? ‘Then I must plead the cause which has so 


often made you eloquent. I do not blush,” she said, ‘to make my re- 
quest ;” while a deepening blush spread over her downcast face, and com- 
pletely belied her assertion. ‘“ Will you not understand me! Will you 
not recall the time when I should have waited like a bashful maid, to be 
entreated like all bashful maids! then you have often called me too re- 
served. But now,” she exclaimed, fixing her ardent and innocent gaze 
upon him, ‘a wife offers her hand to her husband. Dear Ernest, will you 
not take this hand?’ She smiled and held out her small white hand. He 
took her hand, he pressed it to his lips, and continued to hold it trembling 
in his ewn. ‘My sweet Bianca,” he said, and as he looked at her the 
tears streamed from his eyes, “‘] was prepared for this. {I knew that vou 
would speak as yeu do now. It is heart-breaking to see you here, to hear 
you speak as I knew you would. I almost wish you had been less true, 
less like yourself. Ah! how can I refuse the slightest of your chaste fa- 
vors! But I must be firm. We must part. My love, I will not speak of 
poverty, although the change would be too hard for you, a young and dcli- 
cate lady, of high rank, accustomed to affluence and to ease. But, Bianca, 
you are a woman ; and shall a tender, helpless woman, be doomed to pine 
away in dark and horrid caverns, whose very air is poison?” ‘ Alberti,” 
said she, with eager earnestness, ‘‘ have not the miners wives!” “It may 
be so,” he replied ; ‘‘ but those women must be poor neglected wretches, 
inured to the sorrows and hardships of their life; they must be almost cal- 
lous to distress.”’ Bianca looked at him as if she had not heard him rightly ; 
her tall figure seemed to dilate into unusual majesty; her whole facc 
beamed with intelligence as she spoke. ‘And do you think, Emest, that 
cold and deadened feeling can produce that fortitude, that patient, heavenly 
fortitude, which the gospel, the spirit of God, alone inspires! Dearest, 
when I become your partner, the happy partner of your misery, 1 think 
not of my woman’s weakness ; (and yet I hardly believe that it would fail.) 
No; I look to another arm for strength, to him who now supports the bur- 
den of all his children’s sorrow. He will hear our prayers, and He will 
never forsake us. A miner’s hut may be a very happy home ; it must be 
so to me, for my happiness is to remain with you. Would you have me 
wretched with my wealth and titles! I am pleading for my happiness, not 
so much for yours. Must I plead in vain?” 

It was not her language, it was the almost unearthly eloquence of tone 
and manner that gave to the words of Lady Bianca an effect which it 
seemed impossible to resist. When she finished speaking, her hand ex- 
tended to Ernest, and her face, as she leaned forward, turning alternately 
to the aged countess and the friar, her eyes shining with the light of ex- 
pression, and the pure blood flowing in tides of richer crimson to her cheek 
and parted lips, lips on which a silent and trembling eloquence still hung, 
they all sat gazing on her in speechless astonishment. One sunbeam had 
darted through the narrow window of the cell, and the stream of light, as 
Bianca moved, at last fell upon her extended hand. When Ernest saw the 
pale transparent red, which her slender fingers assumed, as the sunbeams 
shone through them, he thought with horror, that the blood now giving its 
pure clearness to her fair skin, and flowing so freely and freshly through 
her delicate frame, would in the mine’s poisonous atmosphere become thick 
and stagnant: he thought how soon the lustre of her eyes would be 


quenched, and the light elastic step of youth, the life which seemed ex- | 


ultant in the slight and graceful form of Bianca would be palsied forever. 
Ernest was eager to speak, but the old priest interrupted him, by proposing 
that nothing should be finally settled till the evening of the fourth ensuing 
day. Then the Lady Bianca, he observed, would have had more time to 
consider the plan she had formed ; and till then the young count would be 
permitted to remain in Vienna. “I will consent; but on this one condi- 
tion,” said Bianca, “‘that my proposal, bold as it is, shall not be then op- 
posed, if, as you say, my resolution be not changed. 
nest, that I cannot change.” . 

Bianca went, and with her husband, to the mines. The dismal hut of a 
workman in the mines of Idria was but a poor exchange for the magnifi- 
cent palace of the Count Alberti, on the banks of the Danube, which was 
now confiscated to the crown; though a small estate was given to the vene- 
rable and respected countess during her life. But Bianca smiled with a 
smile of satisfied happiness, as, leaning on her husband's arm, she stopped 
before the hut which was to be their future home. Their conductor opened 
the door, but the count had forgotten to stoop, as he entered the low door- 
way, and he struck his lofty forehead a violent blow. Bianca uttered a 
faint shriek, her first and only complaint in that dark mine. The alarm 
which Bianca betrayed at his accident, banished the gloom which had begun 
to deepen on her husband’s spirits: to remove her agitation, he persuaded 
himself to speak, and even to feel, cheerfully ; and when Bianca had parted 
away his thick hair, to examine the effects of the blow, and had pressed 
her soft lips repeatedly to his brow, she said playfully, as she bent-down 


with an arch smile, and looked into her husband’s face. “ After all, this ter- 


‘Think of 


You know, dear Er- | 


The miner’s hut became daily a more happy abode ; the eyes of its in- 
habitants were soon accustomed to the dim light, and all that had seemed 
so wrapt in darkness when they first entered the mines, gradually dawned 
into distinctness and light. Bianca began to look with real pleasure on the 
walls and rude furniture of her too narrow room. She had no time to 
spend in useless sorrow, for she was constantly employed in the necessary 
duties of her situation ; she performed with cheerful alacrity the most me- 
nial offices—she repaired her husband’s clothes, and she was delighted if 
she could sometimes take down from an old shelf one of the few books she 
had brought with her. The days passed on rapidly ; and as the young pair 
knelt down at the close of every evening, their praises and thanksgivings 
were as fervent as their prayers. Ernest had not been surprised at the 
high and virtuous enthusiasm which had enabled Bianca to support at first 
all the severe trials they underwent, without shrinking ; but he was sur- 
prised to find that in the calm, the dull and hopeless calm, of undiminished 
hardship, her spirit never sank; her sweetness of temper and unrepining 
gentleness rather increased. 

Another trial was approaching. Bianca, the young and tender Bianca, 

' was about to become a mother; and one evening, on returning from his 
work, Ernest found his wife making clothes fur her unborn infant. He sat 
down beside her, and sighed; but Bianca was singing merrily, and she 
only left off singing to embrace her husband with smiles, he thought the 
sweetest smiles he had ever seen. 

The wife of one of the miners, whom Bianca had visited when lying ill 
of a dangerous disease, kindly offered to attend her during her confine- 
ment ; and from the arms of this woman Ernest received his first-born son ; 
the child who, born under different circumstances, would have been wel- 
comed with all the care and splendor of noble rank. But he forgot this, 

‘in his joy that Bianca was safe, and stole on tiptoe to the room where she 
was lying. She had been listening for his footstep, and as he approached 
he saw, in the gloom of the chamber, her white arms stretched towards 
him. ‘I have been thanking God in my thoughts,” said Bianca, after her 
husband had bent down to kiss her; but [ am so very weak! Dear Emest, 
kneel down beside the bed, and offer up my blessings with your own.”’ 

Surprising strength seemed to have been given to this delicate mother by 
Him “who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb;”’ and she recovered rapidly 
from her confinement ; but when her infant was ‘about a month old, Bianca 
began to fear for his health. It was great sorrow for her to part with 
her own darling child; but she felt it to be her duty to endeavor to send 
him out of the mines, to the care of the old Countess Alberti. It was very 
hard to send him away, before he could take into the world the remem- 
brance of those parents who never would behold him more—before his first 
smiles had seemed to notice the love and the care of the mother who bore 
him ; but Bianca did not dare to think of her sorrowful regret, for it was 
necessary to use every exertion to effect this separation, so painful to her- 
sclf. She knew that the wretched inhabitants of the mines were dropping 
into the grave daily ; she knew that their lives seldom exceeded the two 
first years of their horrid confinement, and she panted with eager desire to 
send her pallid child to pure untainted air. 

It was at this time that Ernest, as he was at work in one of the galleries, 
beheld a stranger, attended by the surveyor of the mines, approaching the 
place where he stood. Ernest tumed away as the stranger passed, but he 
started with surprise to hear the tones of a voice which he well remem- 
bered. He could not be mistaken, for the person spoke also with a foreign 
accent. At first he nearly resolved not to address him ; but the stranger 
had not proceeded many steps, when Ernest stood before him, and ex- 
claimed, “Signor Everard, have you forgotten me!” The Italian, who 

had come to examine the mines, did not, indeed, recognise at once, in the 
emaciated being who addressed him, the young and gallant Count Alberti, 
whom he had known at Vienna, one of the bravest and most accomplished 
men of the court. Who would not have been struck at such a contrast 2 
Who could have refused to grant the request that Ernest made? He en- 
treated Everard to remove his infant from the mines, and to deliver him to 
the care of the old countess. ‘The generous Italian did not hesitate to 
comply with his wishes: but his heart and soul were interested in the 
cause, when Alberti conducted him to the hut, and he beheld the pale and 
slender Bianca bending over her sick infant, like a drooping lily ; preserv- 
ing, in the midst of toil and misery, all the sweet and delicate graces of a 
virtuous and high-born female ; and when her beseeching and melancholy 
smiles, and her voice, like mournful music, pleaded for her infant’s life. 

The Italian left the mines immediately, to seck the means of the child’s 
removal, but had no sooner reached the post-house nearest the mines, than 

a person arrived there express from Vienna, anxiously inquiring if Alberti 
or his wife were still alive. A few hours after another person arrived with 
the same haste, and on the same errand: they were, the one a near rela- 
tion of Bianca, the other Alberti’s fellow-soldier and most intimate friend. 
Pardon had at length been granted to the young exile, at the petition of 

‘the general officer whom he had wounded ; and Alberti was recalled by 
the empress herself to the court of Vienna. , 

The bearers of these happy tidings immediately descended into the 
mines. As they approached Alberti’s hut, the light which glimmered 
|| through some apertures in the shattered door induced them to look at its 
inmates before they entered. ‘Though dressed in a dark coarse garment, 
and wasted away to an almost incredible slightness, still enough of her 
| former loveliness remained, to tell them that the pallid female they beheld 
was the young countess ; and the heart admired her more, as she sat lean- 
ing over her husband, and holding up to his kisses her small infant, her 
dark hair carelessly parted, and bound round her pale brow, seeming to 
live but in her husband’s love; than when elegance had vied with splen- 
dor in her attire, when her hair had sparkled with diamonds, and, in full 
health and beauty, she had been the one gazed at and admired in the midst 
of the noblest and fairest company of Vienna. The door was still un- 
opened, for Bianca was singing to her husband ; she had chosen a song, 

' which her hearers had listened to in her own splendid saloon, on the last 

night she had sung there: the soft complaining notes of her voice had 
seemed out of place there, where all was careless mirth and festivity ; but 
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its tone was suited to that dark solitude—it was like the song of hope in | others in delicacy, refinement, tenderness, &c.; Portia would discover many 
the cave of despair. | just as excellent as her own; but as he was well adapted to herself, and 

The feelings of Bianca, as she ascended slowly in the miner’s bucket | that she loved him dearly, she would not in the least desire or relish a 
from the dark mine, cannot be described. She had unwillingly yielded to || Change ; with Cleopatra the present idol was supreme—a very god in at- 
her husband’s entreaties, that she would be first drawn up; and with her } traction ; yet, as the Euphrates once hurried to an altered channel, and 
infant in her bosom, her eyes shaded with a thick veil, and supported by | Swept forwards as powerfully over its new bed, so was’ it with the emotions 
the surveyor of the mines, she gradually rose from the horrible depths. of the Alexandrian queen. Regarding worldly talents, she could have 
The dripping damps that hung round the cavern fell upon her, but she | bought and sold our three former hervines ; looking down on them all, 
heeded them not. Once she looked up at the pale pure star of light, far, || while they compassionated her, and contemned her tastes. Juliet alone 
far above her, but immediately after she bent down over her infant, and |, would have sympathised with her, considering her with fascinated eye, and 
continued without moving or speaking. Several times the bucket swayed || loving, far more than the calmer Portia, or more timid Desdemona, to me- 
against the sides of the shaft, and Bianca shuddered, but her companion /ditate on her noble genius, inciting enterprises, and earthly brilliancy. 
calmly steadied it; and at last she was lifted out upon the ground. She | Ashamed of acknowledging her inclination, it would acquire the interest 
did not look up; she knelt in fervent but distracted prayer, till she heard | of secresy ; while, in private, she would silently and sorrowfully weep over 
the bucket which contained her husband approaching. The chain creaked | the fate of her heroine ; and before her own time of being loved arrived, 
and the bucket swung, as it stopped above the black abyss. Even then | she would almost envy her the adoration she had commanded. Then, 
there was danger, the chance of great danger; it was necessary for Emest | when happiness did overshadow her, she would pity her for her ignorance 


to remain immovable ; at the highest certainty of hope, he might yet be | Of true felicity. Desdemona might estimate her picturesqueness, and de- 


plunged at once into the yawning depths below. Bianca felt this, and | plore her faults ; but there was no congeniality which would induce fre- 
stirred not ; she held in her breath convulsively—she saw through her veil || quent rumination, or inspire a fellow feeling with such a subject. Portia 








the planks drawn over the cavern’s mouth—she saw Emest spring from 
the bucket—some one caught her child, as, stretching forth her arms to 
her husband, she fell senseless on the ground. 


There were many hearts that sorrowed over the departure of the young 
Alberti and his wife from the mines of Idria. The miners, with whom | 
they had lived so long, had learned to love them, at a time when, too, | 
many a heart had forgotten to love and to hope ; had learned from their | 
kind words, but more, oh! much more from their beautiful example, to | 
shake off the dreadful bands of despair, and daily to seek, and to find, a 
peace which passeth all understanding. Ernest and Bianca had taught | 
them to feel how happy, how cheerful a thing religion is! Was it then | 





surprising, that, at their departure, their poor companions should crowd | 
around them, and weep with mournful gratitude, as Ernest distributed 

among them his working tools, and the simple furniture of his small hut? || 
Was it surprising that Bianca and her husband, as they sat on the green |) 
grass, with waving trees and a cloudleas sky above them, while the sum- 
mer breeze bore with it full tides of freshness and fragrance from their | 
magnificent gardens, and they beheld the pure rose-color of health begin | 
to tinge the cheek of their delicate child, was it surprising that they should | 
turn with feelings of affectionate sorrow to the dark and dreary mines of | 
Idria? 
I must not forget to mention, that Ernest and his wife were publicly 
reinstated in all their former titles and possessions. A short time after | 
their return to Vienna, they made their first appearance at court for that || 
purpose. At the imperial command, all the princes and nobles of Austria, || 
georgeously dressed, and blazing with gold and jewels, were assembled. || 
Through the midst of these, guiding the steps of his feeble and venerable || 
mother, Alberti advanced to the throne. A deep blush seemed fixed upon | 
his manly features, and the hand which supported his infirm parent trem- | 
bled more than the wasted fingers he tenderly clasped. ‘The empress | 
herself hung the order of the golden fleece round his neck, and gave into | 
his hands the sword which he had before forfeited ; but, as she did so, her | 
tears fell upon the golden scabbard ; the young soldier kissed them off with | 
quivering lips. But soon every eye was turned to the wife of Alberti, 
who, with her young child sleeping in her arms, and supported by the 
noble-minded general who had obtained her husband’s pardon, next ap- | 
proached. Bianca had not forgotten that she was still only the wife of an | 
Idrian miner, and no costly ornament adorned her simple dress. Not a || 
tinge of color had yet returned to her cheeks of marble paleness, and a || 


shadowy languor still remained about her large hazel eyes: but her deli- 
eately-shaped lips had almost regained their soft crimson dye, and her || 
dark-brown hair, confined by a single ribbon, shone as brightly as the beau- | 


tiful and braided tresses around her. She wore a loose dress of white || 


silk, adorned only with a fresh cluster of roses (for since she had left the 
mines she was more fond than ever of flowers). Every eye was fixed on || 
her, and the empress turned coldly from the glittering forms beside her to l 
the simple Bianca. Descending from the throne, Maria Theresa hastened || 
to raise her, ere she could kneel ; and, kissing her with the tender affection | 
of a dear and intimate friend, she led the trembling Bianca to the highest || 
step of the throne. There she turned to the whole assembly, and, looking } 
like a queen as she spoke, said, “This is the person whom we should all | 
respect as the brightest ornament of our court. This is the wife, ladies of 
Austria, whom I, your monarch, hold up as your example—whom I am 
proud to consider far our superior in the duties of a wife. Shall we not 
learn of her to turn away from the false pleasures of vanity and splendor, 
and like her to act up, modestly but firmly, to that high religious principle 
which proves true nobility of soul’—Count Alberti,” continued the em- 
ress, ‘‘every husband may envy you your residence in the mines of Idria. 
May God bless you both, and make you as happy, with the rank and wealth 
to which I now fully restore you, as you were in the hut of an Idrian 


miner.” 








| 











Cieopatra, Portia anp Jutiet.—No one female can, in tir cope 

with Cleopatra, who stands alone. Portia would never have condescended to || 
act as she did; she would have had no pleasure in such toils of fascination, | 
Juliet would have had equal ability of passion, but too much modesty, too | 


little self-confidence or forwardness, to fill such a situation. Juliet’s was a | 





would shun matter of such painful reflection, and never dare to mention 
so disagreeable a topic in society. Cleopatra would likingly term Juliet a 
pretty girl; she would with indifference call Desdemona a silly one ; and 
with dislike entitle Portia a proud damsel. 

——— 
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PAULDING THE AUTHOR DISINTERRED. 
PAULDING’S WORKS IN TWELVE VOLUMES. HARPER AND BROTHERS. 


We sympathized with the very warmest of Mr. Paulding’s friends in re- 
joicing at his promotion to the Secretaryship. We had long pitied, with 
the same sympathy, the position of an old man, who, with no time or ener- 
gies left, to try a newcareer, had discovered, within sight of the grave, that 
he had mistaken his vocation—who, having been ticketed for immortality 
oy a few officious and injudicious friends, had worn out his label and walked 
unrecognized at sixty—who, in short, was the subject of one of those long- 


| lived literary humbugs, which sometimes die with a fortunate man, but 


which Mr. Paulding is so unfortunate as to have outlived. He has stepped, 
however, from this crumbling pedestal, and we rejoice that another was at 
hand—that he had no undignified descent—that his grey hairs still enjoy 
the digito monstrari—and that his long practised English, tho’ poor “ woof 
and web,” for an author’s style, does very well indeed for letters to refrac- 
tory lieutenants and peccant commodores. 

We consider Mr. Paulding, the author, as dead. If there were more 
than one event in his life, Mr. Secretary Paulding might himself write his 
posthumous memoirs. Quite dead and forgotten! We defy his fondest sur- 
vivor to quote a line of him. We challenge proof of idea ever borrow’d of 
him—of phrase or sentence ever plagiarised or gone astray one inch from 
his twelve mortal volumes. We would almost wager that, (the Dutch vo 
cabulary of christian names apart) Mr. Secretary Paulding himself could 
not, on sudden demand, tell the substance of any chapter in the works of 
Paulding the author. So complete a submersion in Lethe has never be- 
fore occurred in America. He will have one line and one distinction in 
history—the first forgotten! He has not died without “his little peculi- 
arity” after all. 

Our object, of course, is not to review an obsolete and voluminous collec- 
tion of works.”” We have read them, however. We record it as a literary 
curiosity that we have read them. Some fifteen years ago (before and 
after) the defunct was a paragraphist for the city papers, and the city papers 
in those days, blew the trumpet before him with a vengeance. We read 


romantic love of the ideal—not so the Egyptian; the difference, such as hie “*-qraiite”” te: Renene. “<ethes the deel euaith; the wind.” They had one 


between Lord Byron’s and Little’s love songs. To Juliet there was but | 
one beau-ideal ; Cleopatra was a universalist, who admired all sorts of pre- ! 
eminence ; and to admire, with her, was to love. Portia had wisdom } 


merit—open them any where, novel or satire, travels or essays, the first 
sentence you fall upon let you completely into his style. There was no 


justly to gern without losing her reason, or ern beosd Sone? ; i variation. One eternal canal of low humor dwelling on disgusting objects 

esdemona would believe her hero vested with exactly those qualities +) a: : H hat . 
which were calculated to command her affections, and such veneration as | with Giage re, pend, ~~ taengh thom aod on ee om English 
| call “nasty” in every thing he undertook. His works lie by us at this mo- 


only they could compass ; Juliet, while she perceived the individual defi- | 


ciencies of her lover, would yet disgustedly contemplate the inferiority of || ment, sent us for review. We will open the uppermost at random. Sal- 
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magundi—Second Series ! Well, come ! this is in his best style. Here is 


some of his cleaner humor. 
‘“* Dear Mr. Evergreen,— 

‘“‘T have got my beau again, I tried the prescription only once, and sure 
enough as you predicted, he came back yesterday, and brought me a most 
beautiful nosegay. Poor Miss Pipkins looks as if she had lost her sweet- 
heart, and I am so happy, you can’t think. 

‘“* Adieu, dear Mr. Evergreen, 
“* ETHRLINDE. 


“PS. [intend to send you some bride-cake to dream upon.” 


“To Anthony Evergreen, present. 

‘Dear Tony,—Quiz my wig if [havent done the business—popped the 
prescription—entirely without the blunt you know—dad wouldn’t come down 
—troubled with the shorts—quite at sea—devil a harbor my boy—popped 
the prescription—bills paid—plenty of the real stuff—tailor be hanged— 
gig afloat—clear the streets—d—ee if I spare a single piggy im all Broad- 
way. Off to pop the question to Ethelinde. 

“ Yours, Tony—exquisite Tony, 
“Ranpie Danpy.” 

There’s humor? That is what poor Paulding, dead and gone, called hu- 
mor! It was his best vein. Humor with him was to talk of pigs. 
gy” was the funniest diminutive, the wittiest thing inthe world. We have 
looked through half a volume to find a page without pig in it. It is pig all 
over. “Pig,” “egg,” “ gutter,” “ gander,” “grab,” “ gouge,”’—we take 
the words as they catch our eye in turning over. We shall not do justice 
to the great forgotten, however, without trying him on an elegant theme. 
In his novel of Koningsmarke, there occurs a dissertation on gentlemanly 
manners ! 

** And here we will observe that the best possible test of a gentleman is 
his behaviour at a dinner, breakfast, or supper table, in a hotel or \steam- 
boat. It is there that his pretensions are put to the touchstone, and that 
fine clothes fail to hide from observation the clown that lurks beneath them. 


If we find him snatching at every dish within his reach ; filling his plate | 


with fish, flesh, and fowl ; eating asif his last, or rather his first meal, were 
come ; and at the same time looking about with his eyes as wide open as 
his mouth, to see what next to devour—not velvet-cloth coat, dandy panta- 
loons, or corset dire, will suffice to place him in the rank of a gentleman. 
Were we to express our idea of a well-bred man in one word, we would 
say, he was a gentleman, even in his eating; nor would we hesitate to 
place any man in that class, who, being fond of soft eggs, should be able 
to eat them boiled hard, without grumbling. We remember, for we delight 
to remember every thing connected with that gay, good-humored, sprightly 
old gentleman, Deidrich Knickerbocker, that he always superintended his 
eggs himself, by a stop-watch, and more than once came near to scalding 
is fingers in his haste to rescue his favorites from the boiling element, ere 
the fatal crisis was passed. 


“ Pig- | 


like an echo. Every newspaper Siamesed the words. Every blow of the ham- 
‘mer and blast of the bellows at the blacksmith’s shop on the Hudson, 
| (which was the centre of this manufactory of authors,) rung out “ Irving 
and Paulding!” Irving had consented to write in the same book with him. 
All the newspapers echoed the union. The public took it for granted 
‘they were linked for immortality. Who were the principal American 
authors? “Irving and Paulding!” Who wrote Salmagundi! “ Irving 
ané Paulding!” Who wrote the Sketch-book! ‘Irving and Paulding !” 
The words stuck together, from constant repetition, like the names of a 
mercantile firm. ‘There was no separating them. As you say, “ Day and 
Martin’s” daughter or son, it was “Irving and Paulding’s” new book. He 
hung on to good Geoffrey’s skirts like a shadow. As well as he could, he 
imitated his style. He followed in the same vein of subjects. He was 
witty in Dutch names. He floundered after his gay humor in what he 
called satire. He thought it was Irving-like to say sly things on every 
| page about “ piggy,” illustrate every thing by pigs—make his humor in 
‘short, consist of nothing but the transfer of the choice nomenclature of 
ithe stye and kitchen to polite novels. Oh, well-forgotten Paulding ! 











The echo, however, did not reach John Bull’s ears. John Bull cried out 
| for “Irving,” but the jackal strained his ears in vain for the appendage. 
| Hence the only original book Paulding ever wrote—* John Bull in Ameri- 
| ca.” He hates the English with an emphasis! Secretary and all he hates 
| John Bull. Original, did we call the book! It is the most faithful col- 
| lection of jokes on foreigners, from the American newspapers, ever made. 
|| They are strung together with very original malice, very original mis- 
| statements, vERY original wholesale abuse, and that is all that ever was 
| original in this most bilious author. Any file of Mississippi or Kentucky 
|| papers will give you the entire staple of the book. 

We are glad that our great and beloved author, Washington Irving, has 
at last followed the example of Peter Schlemihl, and sold his shadow. 
| We were well nigh sure at one time, that “ P.” would have been the 
initial on the foot-stone of his grave. The unlucky Schlemihl, however, 
|could not have been more astonished when the devil rolled up his shadow 
|to pocket it, than must have been the modest Geoffrey at the marvellous 
| alacrity with which his dissevered twin sunk into oblivion. Out he went 
like a candle snuff—one day Paulding and Irving—the next, Paulding the 
| ship-chandler. One day half an author at least—the next, a patient old 
| gentleman cyphering his way to a secretaryship. 
|to his new dignity! But it will be a mortifying remembrance to his fame- 
| founders on the Hudson, that, let him drag out the bilious remainder of his 
life how he will, they themselves must acknowledge that the ‘ Secretary 


There he sits—all honor 














“Th our ; . - Sewer 

This diversity of taste extends to almost every enjoyment and luxury \| stood alone !” 
of life, more especially to books, in the composition of which, notwith- |) 
standing so many appearances to the contrary, we will venture to say, that || 
almost as much reason is necessary, as in the roasting or boiling of eggs. | 
Some readers like what are called hard studies, as some would like hard | 
eggs; while others luxuriate in raw sentiment, and melting, drivelling, ropy 
softness.” 


Poor Paulding! He thought he had an idea of a gentleman! 

Our object, as we said before, is not to review the works of the dead- 
alive Secretary, though they were sent us that we might do so. We have 
taken him up to speculate upon the curious subject of literary humbug. 
How inthe name of wonder did these twelve volumes of flat, pointless, 
and essentially vulgar stuff ever find printer, publisher, puffer, and reader ! 
Paulding’s works were known in America from the time the author first | ejish of the gayer side of his heart : 
wrote for the newspapers till he ceased writing for them—say from 1786 | (4, 
to 1830. At that period they suddenly dropped out of all recollection, ma mae See: . : ; 4 

ee . l am glad you enjoyed our Twelfth night. Even such of you as 
and will be a “curiosity in literature” for the future D'Israeli of our || went away, at least were all very exemplary—all pleased and pleasing. I 
country—but let us put down a fact or two for the basis of his specu- 1 look upon such a night as a triumph, not only over sleep but over mortality. 
lations. | We did not break up till half past 6, after breakfast in the study, and the 


Every lion has his jackal. Paulding was Washington Irving’s. eye bal oe be - last. : T 0. -_ ought - have: been _— 
Those who have lived in “literary circles,” so called, know very well, Mr paca coe — *' pe, : iy a Po Se 
‘ ; g to see yours truly, 
how, on the appearance of any man of genius, there gathers about him a | PS. Do you happen to have a copy of Apollonius Rhodius, or Vale- 
knot of patronisers, who by dint of talking of his works, praising him to | rius Flaccus. Perhaps you'll come and tell me as you go alony this af- 
his face, giving him advice and ferreting out the origin of his play, poem, || ternoon.” 
or tale, grow to fancy, at last, that he is their own production—found, 
fostered, moulded, and sustained entirely by their own penetration, skill, || would know both autograph and style without a name. 
counsel, and generosity. Washington Irving grew up in such a circle. || 
He was as modest as he was gifted, and after writing that which will live | 
forever, it never occurred to his retiring mind that there could be any ob- 
jection to his friends’ taking as much of his merit to themselves as they 
pleased. They had suggested the idea. It was their family story. They | 
had read it in manuscript. “He is our Washington Irving.” 

Having made one author, entirely by themselves, and he well on his way 
to immortality, this same creative circle undertook another. Mr. Paulding 
had furnished the alloy to Irving’s gold in Salmagundi, and they fancied that if | 
the fusion could be continued a while, he might pass, alone. He had one | 
advantage, too, which Irving had not,—he could circulate himself,—in the 
newspapers. At ng they went—hammer and trumpet. The one rule was, | On the worst of all paper, and with a pen that is spoiled with writing 
never separate their names. Irving and Paulding! Irving and Paulding ! | on architecture, I write to say yes to the invitation of one of my worthiest 
Irvine anp Pautpine! Every old maid on the Hudson took the slogan 4 friends. I shall come at 5, and bring the sole remaining son of the house 


AUTOGRAPHS—No. 2. 

Leigh Hunt is one of those who ‘have not had their fame.” He is an 
‘irritable, disappointed, poverty-beset and poverty-doomed man, and has 
| said and done some things (e. g. his attack on Lord Byron’s memory) 
But he 
is a man of the very highest order of genius, and when he writes, sits * fast 
|| by the oracle” of inspiration. He lives an obscure, un-illustrious life in 
|| London, but is known and beloved by such men as Proctor, Charles Lamb, 
and that inner world of London mind. Here is a note of his that has a 





which the world have not forgiven him as readily as they might. 





Thomas Hood writes, you would think with the end of his finger. You 


Dear 
If you should feel disposed for a day or two to relax here, Wright 
|| will drive down my new shay (your old friend Bob is out of office, ul a 
|| bay mare is premier) Saturday evening, or Sunday morning, which you 
| like, and let him know where to meet you. 

Yours very truly, 
P.S. The novel is printing, and christened Tylney Hall. 





T. Hoop. 


Allan Cunningham, a gigantic and senatorial looking Scotchman—(by 
the way, a capital likeness of Mr. Clay) writes (as Mr. Clay does) a very 
| beautiful, careful, and elegant hand. Here is an acceptance of an invita- 
‘tion to dinner. 


Dear Mapam: 
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of Cunningham with me. Give my respects to , and for your- 
self, feel assured that I have a great affection for you, and a fine appetite. 
Yours in haste and truth, 
ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


Cuuningham is much beloved by his friends, and lives with Chantrey 
the sculptor, from whom he is inseparable. Their friendship, it seems to 
me, is very natural, and considering the mature years of both, very beau- 
tiful. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

The news of the week contains little to excite or astonish ; the follow- 
ing is a brief summary of the most remarkable events. A fire broke out in 
Albany on Saturday, which destroyed $150,000 worth of property, and bid 
fair to make a bon fire of the city, but for the interference of a storm of 





wind from the north-west, which blew the flames in an opposite direction, | 


thus aptly illustrating the proverb that “ its an ill wind that blows nobody 
good.”” Caradori Allen has left New Orleans, and is on her way to this 
city. Mr. Verplanck presented a petition in the Senate for a “ Registry 
Law,” to prevent illegal and fraudulent voting, but, on motion of Mr. Ed- 
wards, it was referred to the Committee of Privileges and Elections. The 
Indian disturbances in Texas have ceased. ‘The poor red men are in an 
awful condition for carrying on a war, being destitute of food, arms and 
ammunition, and almost as naked as Hottentots. Civilization continues 
to progress with rapid strides in the celebrated Sandwich Islands, whereof 
we have ample proof in the fact that the only newspaper published there, 
“The Gazetie,” is about to be discontinued for want of patronage. ‘The 
Ravel family—now seventeen in number—have been engaged by Niblo, 


and are now travelling, post haste, to New York. A portion of Philadel- ! 


phia is being paved with asphalte—which is spoken of as being superior 
towood. Scott and Eaton are starring it in Houston, Texas ;—little ta- 


lent, no doubt, goes a great way in that neighborhood. A clever lady, | 
named Elizabeth Johnson, of Boston, who has been altering one dollar | 


notes into fives, was preferred to a station in the city prison for her inge- 
nuity. ‘The Germans have got up a steam organ, which drives a gigantic 
violin and a whole team of orchestral instruments—thus saving the labor 
of about fifty musicians, by means of a few kettles of hot water. Nourit 


(Adolphe)—the once celebrated great gem of the Paris opera was lately | 


hissed to death at Naples—at least he was hissed at the theatre—returned 
home and committed suicide on the strength of it. An eagle—some say it 
was a goose—others that it was nothing at all—alighted on the vane of 
St. Paul's steeple on Wednesday evening, and remained there, taking a 
‘‘bird’s eye” view of the city by gas light until two o'clock in the morning. 
The city is full of strangers, and consequently, the theatres, museums, &c. 


are doing a good business—the merchants as busy as nailors—and all the | 


hotels filled up to the brim, and flowing over. Beef is up at the almost 
unallowable price of 27 cents a pound. A flower garden has been opened 
in Fulton Market, which we presume is intended to feed those people on 
fragrance—editors, poets, and the like—who can’t afford to buy the afore- 
said beef; and so ends our chronology. 





EAGLE SHOOTING ON CHURCH STEEPLES. 

Just as the evening shades began to prevail on Wednesday, there miglit 
have been seen at the corner of Broadway and Vesey street, a large cluster 
of men and boys, gazing with open mouths at the steeple of St. Paul. The 
crowd thickened and soon some hundreds were intent on the same object 
and the whisper went round “do you see him!—it must be an eagle—or 
an owl, or something surely.” A flaw of wind turned the vane, “ See him 
flop his wings—there he goes—he’s lit again,” resounded from all sides. 


Guns were put in requisition,—large duck shot was procured, and leave _ 


to mount the roof of the Astor obtained, from whence this terrific bird 
might be shot. Bang! bang! but no bird came down. There he scemed 
to perch in proud defiance of the gaping crowd and the more ambitious 
sportsmen. Again the guns were loaded and discharged, but no one could 
say with Coleridge’s Mariner “I shot the Albatross.” 
of the white moonshine, the bird was still visible. Sume thought they 
heard him, others could see him sharpen his beak on the lightning rod— 
some saw feathers fly at every gun, and all could hear the pattering of the 
shot on the lofty vane. Same talked of ghostsand the church-yard—some 
of perturbed spirits. The boys began to feel a little uneasy ; it might not 
be quite right to kill an unknown bird on a church steeple in the night. 


Some of the smaller Johnny Horners began to think of getting home—be- | 


fore anything happened. Flop, flop, went the bird. The little Pilgarlicks 
edged out of the crowd, and stood ready for a rush to their kennels and 
their anxious mothers. ‘The larger young republicans, whose special care 
it is to cry fire on Sunday evenings, furnished themselves each with a good 
stone in case the presumed eagle should pounce down into the church 
yard. Once more bang went the guns. ‘The moving Moon went up the 
sky,” and the golden ball on the summit of the steeple reflected her ‘ chaste 
beams,” and it was distinctly whispered “the big bird looked smaller.” 


In the glimmering | 


Some could hardly see it. The new acessions to the crowd could not see 
it at all. Presently *twas bruited that there had been no bird—one said 
, twas all moonshine and gammon.” The men began to disperse. The 
boys consulted on the propriety of crying fire, and one or two, whose cou- 
rage had returned, squeaked out “Mary Dyer! Mary Dyer;” "Twas no 
go. In companies of tens and twenties, the graceless urchins clustered 


| about, listening to the recital of some taller “spaulpeen of a gawkey,” 
whose better vision had revealed to him “ the great eagle on St. Paul’s 


steeple.” A loud laugh from a party of mad wags, who had been intently 
watching the effect of their well planned joke, disclosed the mystery and 
proved how easily the imagination can be made to see eagles on church 
steeples at night, by merely gazing at the vane, and suggesting the feasibility 
of shooting one at that height. : 











ANNIVERSARY OF Wasuineton’s Inavcuration.—The New York His- 
torical Society propose to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the great era 
of our National Government in a manner that will enlist the feelings of 
every true hearted American. The orator of the day isthe Ex-PresipEnt 
Apams, and the Middle Dutch Church has been selected as the most fitting 
place for the delivery of the Oration. A public dinner will be provided, 
and the occasion promises to be one of extraordinary interest. Tickets for 
the oration have been issued, and may be obtained of the Committee or 
Librarian at the Stuyvesant Institute. 





“ VULCAN, FORGE ME stcu a Cup.”"—One of the most stirring, brilliant, 
‘and original compositions we have heard in modern music, is a glee with 
_ this title, the aria of which is composed by Mr. Jolin Wallack, the Mana- 
ger’s eldest son. We should have the credit of a school of composers in 
New York, for the incognita “ Lady of New York” has given us waltzs 
better than Strauss, and here is a glee that Sir John Stevenson might be 
proud to have written. 

We understand that the score of the glee was written by Mr. Dugan, the 
| leader of the orchestra at the National—one of those unpraised men whose 
position is so near the centre of the machinery of a theatre that, important 
'as his services are, he is not visible to the critics. He is a clever and 
accomplished musician. 





Pianrs anD FLowers.—We couid scarcely invite the attention of all 
our fair readers to a more delightful spot at this season of buds, than 
Hogg’s Garden, near the House of Refuge. His hot houses are filled 
with the rarest plants, just putting on their gayest robes, and with roses, 
geraniums, tulips, and all the et cetera of horticulture either just bursting 
into beauty, or with liolding their sweets for a few days, to expand under 
the influence of a warmer sun. A beautiful boquet is an object of admira- 
tion, and a fitting gage of our devotion to the fair, but a paterre of taste- 
fully selected flowers is at once an object of love—an indication of refine- 
ment, and worthy the care and fostering attentious of the most delicate of 
her sex. The possession and watchful culture of exotics is now so com- 
mon in our city, that we nead not dwell on the pleasures derived from so 
becoming an employment. We will therefore merely say, that from per- 
sonal inspection we can commend Mr. Hogg’s collection as the most 
extensive and select that has ever been offered for sale in New York. 





i> The ambitious editor of the Spirit of the Times, not content with 
conducting the largest paper in the city, and in its pictorial embellishments 
by far the most expensive and superb, has just issued altegether the hand- 
somest Magazine ever published in America. They to whose interests it 
| is devoted, will welcome the Turr Receisrer, in its new livery and costly 
| decorations, as the much desired record of all turf matters, in a form most 


| convenient for preservation and reference. The variety of its contents— 
the gay and lively editorials—the practical knowledge of the contributors, 
and the selections from the English sporting magazines, conspire to make 
this work as interesting as it is instructive and useful. A glance at the 
Register will convince any one that we do it poor justice even in com- 
mending it thus highly. Success attend it. 





German Literature.—The exquisite German story, which we con- 
I cluded in our paper of last week, will go far to correct many of the posi- 
|uons assumed by the erudite critic who occupies so large a space in our 
| columns of to-day ; for all who have read “ The Fugitive of the Jura,” 
, must agree with us in pronouncing it a sweet picture of the birth and pro- 
gress of love in two hearts surrounded by all the innocence and simplicity 
of rural life, relieved by touches of quiet humor and a noble back-ground 
of powerfully-described natural scenery. In its moral influence it will 
bear a comparison with any tale in our language. Again we commend the 
amiable and learned translator to those who desire to take lessons in the 
German language. 

Tue Great Western.—On Monday at twelve o'clock, this Queen of 
Steamers went to sea, crowded with passengers. Among the passengers 
were the French minister, M. Pontois, and Mr. Cowell, the agent from the 
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_—_—_—_—_—— 
Bank of England. It should be a source of pride to every American, that 
Mr. Cowell has collected or secured almost every shilling of the large debt || 
with which he was charged. Thousands thronged the Battery and Castle ! 
Garden to witness the departure of their friends and to wish them God- | 
speed over the trackless waste of waters. | 


Dash to posterity in no time ! 

Raise but one general blast of Puff 

To start your author—that’s enough. 

In vain the critics, set to watch him, 

Try at the starting post to catch him ; 
He’s off—the puffers carry it hollow— 
The critics, if they please, may follow. 
Ere they’ve laid down their first positions, 
He’s fairly blown through six editions ' 
In vain doth Edinburgh dispense 

Her blue and yellow pestilence— 

(That plague so awful in my time 

‘To young and touchy sons of rhyme,) 
The Quarterly, at three months’ date, 
To catch th’ Unread One, comes too late 


Asc RIE HSN te! 





Miss Cuirton has just reached the city, after completing her engage- | 
ments in the Southern and Western theatres. Although she suffered a | 
most severe illness in Mobile from exposures on the Mississippi, she retains | 
a full portion of those charms that render her the most attractive artist that | 
that could at this moment be engaged for our stage. A few days of rest | 
and attention to her impaired health will restore the wonted exuberance of | 

3 personal fascinations, and afford us the pleasure of seeing her at the Park. 




















AN EPISTLE ON PATRONS, PUFFS, AND OTHER MATTERS. 
What, thou, my friend! a man of rhymes, 
And, better still, a man of guineas, 
To talk of ‘‘ patrons,” in these times, 

When authors thrive, like spinning-jenneys, 
And Arkwright’s twist and Bulwer’s page 
Alike may laugh at patronage ! 

No, no,—those times are past away, 

When, doom’d in upper floors to star it, 
The bard inscribed to lords his lay,— 

Himself, the while, my Lord Mountgarret. 
No more he begs, with air dependent, 

His “little bark may sail attendant” 

Under some lordly skipper’s steerage ; 
But launched triumphant in the Row, 


And nonsence, littered in a hurry, 
Becomes ‘“ immortal,” spite of Murray. 


But bless me !—while I thus keep fooling, 
I hear a voice cry, ‘* Dinner’s cooling.” 
That postman, too, (who, truth to tell, 
’Mong men of letters bears the bell,) 
Keeps ringing, ringing, so infernally 
That I must stop— 

Yours sempiternally. 


> ae 








THE AUTHOR OF THE “ PURSUITS OF LITERATURE.” 

Mr. Mathias, the reputed author of “ Pursuits of Literature,” is far ad- 
vanced in years, of diminutive stature, but remarkably lively and vivacious. 
He is devoted to Italian poetry, and is a proficient in that language, into 
| which he has translated several English poems. His choice in the selec- 
| tion has not always been fortunate. He resents with warmth the imputa- 








F Or ta’en by Murray’s self in tow, | tion of having written the ‘ Pursuits of Literature,” not that he would not 
: Cuts both Star Chamber and the Peerage. | be vain of the erudition displayed in that work, but because some of the 
Patrons, indeed ! when scarce a sail ene woe gy Perea — were so indignant, that he positively denied 
Is whisked from England by the gale, | the authorship, though the denial has convinced no one. Mathias’ conver- 
Sas Sieehes en, eeeelanads etait shipp’d sation is interesting only on Italian literature. His friends (commend me 
For foreign shores, all well oquipp’d | to friends for always exposing the defects or petits ridicules of those they 
With proper book-making machinery, profess to like) had prepared me for his peculiarities ; and he very soon 
To sketch the morale, manners, scenery, | gave proofs of the correctness of their reports. One of these peculiarities 
Of all such lands as they shall see is an extraordinary tenacity of memory respecting the dates at which he, 
Gh det ones Sve Gade aaas be = for the first time of the season, had eaten green peas, or any other culinary 
ts hele enjoined Prcngeye ~ Myces | delicacy ; another is the continual exclamation of ‘ God bless my soul !” 
To study Gust Mies Martineau, | Dinner was not half over before he told us on what days he had eaten 
‘aud deems Maden Gee eaten teen, | spring chickens, green peas, Aubergine, and a half hundred other dainties ; 
Pe dn ents teaien-~enel sanlene, S08. | and at each entremet that was offered him, he exclaimed, ‘“* What a deli- 
For so this nym hof nous and nerve (hag er egg: deena . 
H Patches poche. te.” «How to Observe ;” Ras Mathias has an exceeding dread of being ridden or driven over in 
e And, lest mankind at all should swerve, fo crowded streets of Naples; and has often been known to stop an 
; Teashes tham else” Whet to Observe.” hour before he could muster courage to cross the Chiaja. Being known and 
i ‘ : - re | respected in the town, many coachmen pause in order to give him time to 
a No, no, my friend,—it can’t be blink’d,— | cross without being alarmed; but in vain, for he advances half way, then 
‘3 The Patron is a race extinct ; | stops, terrified, and rushes back, exclaiming, ‘‘ God bless my soul!” It is 
ie As dead as any Megatherion | only when he meets some acquaintance, who gives him the support of an 
Re coe a barter an theory on. | arm, that he acquires sufficient resolution to pass to the other side of a 
; nstead of bartering, in this age, street. While he was dining in a cafe, a few days ago, a violent shower 
i Our praise for pence and patronage. of rain fell, and pattering against the Venetian blind with great noise, Sir 
# We, authors, now, more prosperous elves, | William Gell observed that it rained dogs and cats; at which moment 
% Have learned to patronise ourselves ; _a dog rushed in at one door of the cafe, and a frightened cat in at the 











And since all-potent Puffing’s made 

The life of song, the soul of trade, 

More frugal of our praises grown, 

Puff no one’s merits but our own. 

Unlike those feeble gales of praise 
Which critics blew in former days, 

Our modern puffs are of a kind 

That truly, really razse the wind ; 

And since they’ve fairly set in blowing, 
We find them the best ¢rade-winds going, 
Stead of frequenting paths so slippy 

As her old haunts near Aganippe, 

The Muse, now, taking to the till, 

Has opened shop on Ludgate Hill, 

(Far handier than the Hill of Pindus, 

As seen from bard’s back attic windows); 
And swallowing there without cessation 
Large draughts (at sight) of inspiration, 
Touches the notes for each new theme, 
While still fresh ‘‘ change comes o’er her dream.” 


What Steam is on the deep,—and more,— 
Is the vast power of Puff on shore ; 
Which jump’s to glory’s future tenses 
Before the present ev’n commences ; 
And makes “immortal” and “divine” of us 
Before the world has read one line of us. 
In old times, when the God of Song 
Drove his own two horse team along, 
Carrying inside a bard or two, 
Book'd for posterity “all through ;’— 
Their luggage, a few close-packed rhymes, 
(Like yours, my friend), for after-times,— 
So slow the pull to Fame’s abode, 
That folks oft slept upon the road ;— 
And Homer’s self, sometimes, they say, 
Took to his night-cap on the way. 
Ye Gods! how different is the story 
With our new gallopping sons of glory, 
Who scorning all such slack and slow time 


‘God bless my soul!” exclaimed Mathias, gravely, “‘so it does! so it 
| does! who would have believed it?” 
{ 


| This exclamation excited no little merriment : and Mathias resented it by 
not speaking to the laughers for some days 


| other. 











| Mitton anp Gatiteo.—Florence and its environs, beautiful as they 
| are, acquire fresh attraction from the memories with which they are blend- 
;ed. What English visitors can look at Faesolé without remembering that 
| our own Milton has visited it too ; and commemorated it and Galileo in his 
| Paradise Lost? 

| ‘“* His ponderous shield, 

| Ethereal temper, massy, large, and round, 

Hung on his shoulders like the moon, whose orb 

Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 

At evening from the top of Fesolé, 

Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 

Rivers, or mountains, on her spotty globe.” 


Who can forbear dwelling with deep interest on the meeting of two such 
| master minds as those of the “starry Galileo” and Milton, and fancying 
| their conversation? Galileo, already with impaired vision in those eyes 
which had so long contemplated the heavens, and made such discoveries in 
| their starry lore, that, dazzled by the wonders they described, they became 
ata later period shrouded in darkness; and Milton, doomed to lose his 
sight, which seemed to have been only granted to him long enough to have 
| filled his glorious mind with images whose brightness never escaped from 
| it, but embued his work with unfading light long after he himself had 
| ceased to enjoy all physical sense of it. I love to think of this mee tng 
|, when my eyes dwell on the sunny Fesole, and people its summit withitwo 
| such spirits. 


| 


| 

| CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE DEATH OF MISS BATHURST. 

| Melancholy news are arrived from Rome, announcing the death of the 
| beautiful Miss Bathurst. This sad event occurred by her horse slipping 
| into the Tiber, froma narrow path near its edge, when she attempted to 
| turn him ; and though she rose to the surface of the water on horseback, 
|| the efforts of the horse in swimming burst the girths, and she was precipi- 
|| tated again into the flood. She rose once more, and then disappeared into 
|' its turbid depths for ever, in the presence of her agonised friends, who saw 
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hee perish without the power of saving her. A fatality seems to be at- || character, and until recently every female aspirant to the highest honors of 





tached to the family. Her father, a most admirable man, and son to the | the Stage was compelled by custom to show herself equal to its faithful 
worthy and esteemed Bishop of Norwich, disappeared some years ago, | personation. As a matter of curiosity, we saw a portion of it on Tuesday 


hen t lling in Germany, and was never more heard of, leaving a wife | : : 
a swe infant deiner to lament his loss; and now one of these daugh- || P layed by Mrs. Sloman and Mrs. Shaw. ‘To us the style of Mrs. Sloman’s 


ters, in the flower of youth and beauty, is snatched from life, and in a/ 
manner, too, that renders the blow still more afflicting. I remember see-_ 
ing this lovely girl, hanging on the arm of her fond mother, coming out of | 
the Opera, at the close of the season of 1822, and being greatly struck | 
with her appearance. What a new and terrible blow must this event be, | 
to the bereaved wife and mother! It appears that Miss Bathurst, who was 





personation was most unique. It was a picture, perfect in itself, of the 
manner in which the part was played some fifty years since,—the same 
measured step,—the same drawling and monotonous inflexion of voice,— 
the same schooled gesticulation,—the same quantity of remorseful sighs 
and repentant tears, which at that period were supposed to constitute the 


residing at Rome, under the protection of her uncle and aunt, Lord and | prime requisites of histrionic ability. Even the immortal Siddons often 
Lady Aylmer, rode out with them, escorted by the French ambassador, the || played the character, but with her it should have been buried in forgetful- 
Due de Laval-Montmogenci. The groom of Miss Bathurst was sent back || ness. The Modern Drama, and the more vivid portraitures introduced by 
to the residence of Lord Aylmer with some message ; and when the party || Misss O'Neill, Fanny Kemble, Miss Phillips, and Ellen Tree, have fortu- 
arrived near the Pont di Molle, the Duc proposed leading them by a path | 


which he had often previously ridden, along the bauk of the Tiber. The | nately driven from our boards this range of characters, and with them, the 


river having become swollen, portions of the bank had given way, which vitiated taste that recommended their enactment. We owe much of this 
rendered the path so narrow, that after pursuing it some short distance, the | improvement to Knowles. He has never indulged in the morbid affecta- 
Duc, who was foremost, = retracing soe = ag geet i tion of fine feeling, but at once struck out a new path, and in the glorious 
to turn her horse, Miss Bathurst unfortunately backed him too near the | -),. acter of Julia, has shown us that the highest pitch of dramatic power 


edge of the bank, which gave way, and horse and rider were plunged into i ; : i 265 
ry river. Not one of rig party could swim ; nevertheless, Lord Aylmer | may be attained without sighs or tears, by the simple exposition of pro- 


attempted to rush into the water, and had advanced some paces, when his | bable circumstances operating on the mind of a high-souled, honorable 
distracted wife held him forcibly back. What renders this sad catastrophy | maiden. 


still more lamentable is, that the groom, who had been sent back to Rome, || But toreturn. Mrs. Sloman and Mrs. Shaw are fully, capable of enact- 


caine kenreed cm, veh ag oh cikieh Ehaee jing the more popular dramas with great effect, and we hope they will 


read, giving these particulars, adds that a more heart-rending scene was | be retained at the Park to lend their attractions to those plays in which we 
seldom witnessed, than that presented by the horror-stricken group on the | so seldom see more than one character sustained with the requisite ability. 
border of the river, as they watched the object of so much affection rising | Great Stars are for the present out of the question, yet with the means 
to the surface of the river, and then saw her engulfed in its turbid depths now in hand, the Park management can easily give us a series of plays, of 




















for ever, leaving no trace but a wide circling eddy on the water, that | ' 5 
quickly aeepenl: How terrible must have been the return to that | om a St ae ener will educa ve ME up and restore 
home, which her presence had so lately enlightened; to those rooms | the languishing fortunes of the first metropolitan theatre of our country. 
where her open © a drawing-table, and all the implements of feminine | 
occupation, were placed ready for use. The dress in pamecat she eo om THE NATIONAL 
appear that very night at a ball, the letter states, was spread on the bed, | 2 
ee she ciate in all the health and gaiety of early youth that day, | sgh ies ee ne this ~— rh the — pms 
while she the beloved, whom her protectors would have shielded with | ©Ven alter the operatics have left us, an allack gone home. ur citi- 
anxious care, even from the most genial shower of spring, was sleeping in | zens, however, are not in the practice of going to the Theatre by the mere 
death, with the yellow waters of the Tiber booming over her beautiful | force of habit, therefore it becomes us to notice the attraction which con- 
orm, and sullying those long and silken tresses, of which those who love ltinnes to Gil the house. The feedemed comediin-the wit—~the cities 
her—and they were many—were so proud. \ es : - 
The body—how shockingly the word sounds, when applied to a creature | —the wag—the droll, the irresistible Burton, has bodily taken possession 
lately bounding in life and light '—has not yet been discovered, though the | of the stage, and for the entire week has continued to keep his audiences 
river has been drawn with nets, and a large reward has been offered for it. | in great good humor with themselves, and in constant admiration of him. 
How can the fearful tale be told to that mother, who has already pined for Phe fun and frolic which he produces is so uproarious, and the relish with 
years under the mysterious disappearance of her husband? It makes the ||. ‘a . : 
eart ache even to imagine the attempt. | which the house participates in the humor of the moment is so hearty and 
| unrestrained, that half the audience feel that they contribute more or less 
to the amusements, and seem to respond, as in a dialogue, to every thing 
Che Cheatre. uttered or enacted, with such prompt alacrity, that an indifferent specta- 
tor would look, from some quiet corner, with equal enjoyment on the stage 
THE PARK. or on the audience. It is a curious exhibition of cause and effect, and 
There has been a partial resuscitation of the energies of this establish- | illustrates the power of sympathy marvellously well. We saw John Jones, 
ment during the past week. We now and then meet in the lobby a long- | among other pieces, and during the little time we could withdraw our at- 
familiar face, and see among the auditory some newly-returned frequenter | tention from Burton, we scanned the smiling faces around us, and indeed 
of “the old favorite.” Mrs. Sioman, Mrs. Shaw, and Madame Le Compte, | it was a moot point, which was the more pleasing spectacle, the natural 
with the talent of the stock company, make a pretty fair showing of power, , evidences of the capability to thoroughly appreciate and enjoy, or the 
and will gradually bring back prosperity and popularity. ete? we first | power % seeping in the ene simple eae ra so flattering to the 
mentioned ladies have already contributed to the restoration of ‘the le- | actor. is is the second engagement of Mr. Burton, and we hope his 
gitimate,” though we cannot always extol the judiciousness of the se- | reception has been sufficiently warm to induce him to visit us more fre- 
lection. | quently for the future. We cannot laugh all the time, but to have the 
On Wednesday evening, Mrs. Shaw played for her benefit the part of 1 wrinkles of care wiped from our brows now and then, is a luxury which 
Hamlet, to a very good house. We have “0 on seen this part a re ey than Burton can offer to their friends, or repeat it with less 
worse played, that in the aggregate we should pronounce it a creditable | danger of satiety. SES 
performance. Mrs. S., however, is capable of better things, and we al- | WALLACK’S TRIP TO ENGLAND. 
ways have disliked to see her resort to the enactment of male parts to | The spirited Manager of the National will return with the Great Wes- 
catch a momentary applause. Few can do it without a sacrifice of womanly | tern, and consequently he will be little more than ten days in England. 
dignity, and we find it difficult to appreciate the feminine charms of a lady | We feel disposed to speculate on our theatrical prospects for next season, 
whom we have often seen strutting the stage in the gross habiliments of | and with every confidence in Mr. Wallack’s tact, we are somewhat at a loss 
aman. ‘To this remark, however, the ever graceful Ellen Tree is an ex- | — see our anticipations. We know that he has secured Monsieur 
ception ; but she alone, of all the females we have ever seen, can doff the | Alexandre, the greatest Ventriloquist in the world, who ean perform whole 
apparel of her sex, and on resuming it, recover at once the modesty and | plays by himself and almost persuade his audience of his ubiquity. This 
refinement of a lady. gentleman has a vast renown in London, Paris, Vienna, and St. Peters- 
Madame Le Compte and her brother have retumed to the Park, and ap- ! burg, and will, we are fully persuaded, reap a golden harvest on this side 
peared on Thursday to the largest house we have known for some weeks. } of the Atlantic. Next, stands Charles Kean! who has him? Price or Wal- 
She is a dancer of remarkable power, united to much grace and delicacy lack! That he is engaged is certain, for he announced it himself, on the 
of manner. We cannot say as much for her brother. To us, he seems a | boards of the Bath Theatre, and he is too much the gentleman to tell a fib. 
“jumper,” no dancer. ] Three hundred dollars per night is the amount he is to receive! Here we 
On the same evening was repeated that disgusting old tragedy of Jane || Pause and tremble for the manager who has been rash enough to enter into 
Shore. We dislike this mawkish piece of English sentiment so much, | such an extravagant arrangement, for he never could have taken into his 
that we shall indulge ourselves in a few remarks on the play and the |, calculation the chances of inclement weather. The only disengaged lady 
playing. is Mrs. Nisbett (formerly Miss Mordaunt), an actress of great beauty, fasci- 
We have always thought the tragedy of Jane Shore an immoral produc- | nation, and talent, such as we should be delighted to see on our stage. We 
tion, giving us the worst phases of the human character, ill redeemed by are told that Shirreff, Wilson, and Seguin, are engaged for the ensuing sea- 
the sickening sentimentality that pervades it throughout. Yet English Son at Stock prices, and if our friend Wallack could just manage to say 
audiences have seemed delighted to witness their brightest Stars in the || something bewitching to Albertazzi, the glory of song would be complete. 
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Kean could have no rival except Macready, and Albertazzi none but Mrs. || the Operatic celebrities ; but it is all bargain and sale,—an intercourse of 
Wood. Price and Wallack will struggle as fiercely as the heroes of Kil- | trade—and the degree of personal consequence, and attention and homage 


k in di t for « brilliant : sie benith orieaciiadlon || from the press, which they are allowed, is far less than on the continent. 
Say SRE CEO FORRES Oe A EES SUNS REND ee ee 8- —_ | It is conjectured that the monarchies of the Continent patronize in every 


|mode public dancing, music, and dramatic representation in all its varieties, 
OPERATIC INTELLIGENCE. || from political moor 8 The more that public concern and action are given 
The Grand Opera has made an acquisition for its boards, not less im- | to the Fine Arts and those of Pleasure, the more intimate and general the 
portant than Madlle. Rachel has proved for the Theatre Frangais. For | connection between government and the main objects of public interest, 
more than two years before the present month, there had been abundant | pride and pastime, the safer the institutions and rulers from scrutiny and 
talk in the modish and musical circles, touching a young Italian, who sung disaffection. —LZuropean Correspondent of the N. Y. American. 
in select parties with unrivalled success, and who, if he could be —— 
for the Académie Royale de Musique, would supply the absence of Nourrit, 2 on 
become cnantiaoe wank Duprez, and render mi the future prosperity of : THE ANONYMOUS LETTER. 
that institution. ‘The new and transcendent tenor was so long heralded, To write an anonymous letter is ungentlemanly : of this there can be no 
that, as the newspapers say, the outer-world began to class him among the , doubt—nay, more, it is mean—dastardly—skulking—depraved !_ But what 
fabled personages, (the Ariels,) with whom the imagination and fond hopes | could I do! Colonel Plinth was about to marry his cook 
of amateurs are sometimes deluded. But at length he has been brought To write an anonymous letter is degrading, to say the least: it would 
forth at the Grand Opera, incarnate just as the Parisian ladies would have | require the skill of a sophist to render it justifiable—perhaps ; and yet 
fashioned him—a young man, about twenty-two years of age, handsome | when Colonel Plinth was going to marry his cook 
features ; large black sparkling eyes; well-shaped limbs; stature a little | A vixen—a perfect Saracen of a woman behind his back ; and he a man 
above the middle size ; graceful and gentlemanly carriage ; and a voice of nice honor—who had gained golden laurels at Seringapatam—an aid- 
(voce di petto to si and even ut) all that could be desired in compass, flexi- | de-camp to Sir David Baird—my friend! The intelligence had come like 
bility, melody, freshness, limpidness, in short, the highest and most exqui- | a thunder-bolt. 
site qualities. He had been admirably trained by Bordogni, Ponchard, and | ‘To write an anonymous letter, except under the most imperative cir- 
Michelot, and was the adopted, the favorite protégé, of the great Meyer- | cumstances, is unquestionably atrocious. I felt that, even positive as I 
beer, who sent him forth to conquer all suffrages—all ears and hearts— |, was—with the most benevolent intentions—conscience—my conscience as 
with a confidence equal to that of the first of the House of Vestris, when ,a gentleman and an officer, would hesitate to approve of it. I paused—I 
he stationed the second in the corps de ballet. | determined to weigh the matter well ; but the conviction fell upon me like 
Besides, the debutant is of noble birth, the Chevalier or Count de Can- i an avalanche that not a moment was to be lost !—Colonel Plinth was on 
dia, son of a Governor of Nice or Turin, whence he wascompelled to | the eve of marrying his cook 
banish himself on account of some youthful indiscretions—some excess of | Rebecca Moggs ! And he my brother-in-law—the widowed husband of 
Sardinian spirits. The critics have not failed to assuage his fear of degra- | my sainted sister—a K. C. B.—a wearer of four medals, two crosses, and 
dation, and the “ aristocratic susceptibilities” of his family and of the new | the order of the golden fleece—a man who had received the thanks of par- 
and old French titled race, by quoting the Letters Patent of Louis XIV., liament—the written approbation of my Lord Clive—two freedoms in gold 
which declare that men and damsels of gentle birth, and other persons, | boxes !—a man who, had he nobly fell en the ramparts of Tippoo’s capital, 


























might sing in the Operas of the Academy, without thereby derogating from 

their distinction of nobility, their privileges, rights, and immunities, &c. 
(“ Saint Germain, le 28 juin, 1669, tous gentilshommes, damoiselles et | 
autres personnes pouvaient chanter aux dits opéras sans que pour cela ils | 


dérogeassent au titre de noblesse, ni aleurs priviléges, droits et immu- | 


nités, &c. &c.”’) 

The Chevalier, nevertheless, has assumed the name of Mario, in the | 
printed bills ; but all the journals glorify him as M. de Candia, or M. Ma- | 
rio de Candia, so that the family cognomen will pervade the globe and | 
descend to posterity, in spite of his scruple of blood or precaution of deli- | 
cacy. ‘The Legitimist or Royalist writers excuse him by citing certain | 
French hereditary Barons and Counts, whose genius propelled them to the | 
stage ; and they add that the Lameths, the Chsbvilinn the Talleyrand, | 
and even the Orleans, would have disparaged their ancient nobility less in | 
turning regular comedians, than in acting the parts which they chose in 
the French Revolution. De Candia is further kept in countenance and the | 
Continental stage ennobled—Le Comte de Poizel, son of a chamberlain of 


the King of Bavaria, being about to appear on the theatre of Munich, in | 


the part of Othello. 
The débutant undertook bravely a quintuple task extremely arduous—to — 
enunciate a language not his own; tread the Paris boards; sing at the | 
Grand Opera; perform the lyric drama; and achieve Robert le Diable. | 
From this part, requiring at once the accomplished actor and superlative | 
singer, even Duprez had shrunk ; and though the piece had been intermit- | 
ted a certain period, it had been represented since its birth in 1831, one | 
hundred and sixty-six times, and was therefore indelibly impressed on the | 
public memory and taste, in all its beauties and exigencies. The circum- | 
stances which I have thus duly related, gave the young gentleman’s “ first | 
appearance on any stage,” an interest and moment nearly unprecedented 
in the annals of “the first scenic Academy of the Universe’—one which 
receives from the Government seven hundred thousand francs per annum, | 
for the purpose chiefly of recruiting the best talent and culture wherever 
to be reached. Every place in the Opera House was pre-engaged on the 
day that his début, (the next week,) was notified in the newspapers. I 


can state the facts as within my knowledge, that from eighty to one hun- | 


dred francs were given for single seats in the orchestra, and two hundred 
and fifty francs seriously asked of an American gentleman for a box of four | 


places. Play-tickets at such prices are almost as costly as the bottles of | 


old wine which, not long since, were so dearly paid at New York and 


Philadelphia, and of which the account-sales have been copied into the | 


London and Paris journals, to show the progress of Bacchanalian luxury in 
our infant Republic. 


The triumph of De Candia was complete in every respect. He is fully | 


installed the worthy compeer of Duprez—the future Rubini—the per- 


fect specimen of that rara-avis—a first rate tenor and lyric per- | 


former, which Italy does not now possess for herself, and Paris alone can 
boast for France. In truth, the Chevalier is marvellously gifted and per- 
fectly taught, and with such an outset and field, he must gradually ripen 
into a consummate master of his profession. The public eagerness and 


admiration seem to grow more intense at every new exhibition of the new | 


Robert le Diable ; the services of the two hundred clagucurs, officially in 
the pay of the Grand Opera, can be dispensed with in relation to his suc- 
cess; no Farmer-General of the old régime had ever a higher promise or 
better chance of princely wealth. The journals proclaim that he and 
Mdille. Rachel have the most enviable positions in Europe. You exalt, 


incense, feast, and follow inordinately, the secondary players who visit the | 


United States to replenish their purses and refresh their reputations. But, 


nothing less than immediate observation can afford an adequate idea of the | 


positive importance and eclat withwhich the supereminent of the profes- 
sion are invested in Paris. You may infer from the Jimperial devotion and 
munificence to Taglioni, at St. Petersburg and Vienna, how the Terpsicore 
is worshipped in her temples. In London huge sums are paid by managers 
who regularly list and by affluent people of fashion who occasionally hire, 





if 
' 


| would have been taken home in rum, and buried in St. Paul's. 


His fragment—his living remains—(for he possessed only one organ of a 
|sort—having lost a leg, an arm, an eye, and a nostril)—had resolved on 
| what I considered a sort of demi-post-mortem match, with—what ? 

A blowsy, underhung menial, whose only merit consisted in cooking mul- 


|| ligatawny, and rubbing with a soft fat palm the wounded ancle of his par- 


| tially efficient leg; the illegitimate offspring of a Sepoy pioneer’s trull ;— 
/a creature whom my lovely and accomplished sister had taken from the 
breast of her dead mother (the woman—a camp-follower—received an 
iron ball in her brain from one of Tippoo’s guerilla troops in the jungle)— 
| one whom Evadne had brought up, with maternal care, in her kitchen i— 
a scullion’—And such a one to be Colonel Plinth’s wife—to take the 
| place of Evadne! Good God! 
To write an anonymous letter is rather revolting; much may be said 
|against it; it is one’s dernier resort : still it has its advantages—and why 
neglect them? Had Colonel Plinth not been what he was—were he but 
a casual acquaintance or a mere friend—then indeed 
But he was my brother-in-law—my brother in arms—in a word Colonel 
Plinth. ; 
| Had he been a man who would listen to reason—who was open to con- 
| viction—to whom one might venture to speak—why really 
| But he was hot as a curry; yet not deficient in sense ; but dreadfully 
opinionated—tetchy, easily susceptible of feeling himself insulted, careful 
|as to keeping his pistol-case in such a state as to be ready at a moment’s 
_notice—a being inflamed in body, soul, and complexion, by the spices and 
| sun of the burning East. 1 
| ‘To remonstrate with him would have been absurd ; he would have cut 
;me down with his crutch: he had amassed three thousand a year. 
| To write an anonymous letter was not exactly the sort of thing: but 
| why see him rush into a match which would dishonor himself, shed a sort 
| of retrospective shame on my sainted sister ? 








| _ The cook was far from immaculate. A native servant, whom I dis- 


|charged at Calcutta for repeatedly staying out all night—but why expose 
| the weak side of humanity '— toe 
And another young fellow of her acquaintance, whom I pardoned for 
having robbed me, on condition of his frankly confessing all his misde- 
| meanors— 
| Besides, there was Larry the trampeter— 
| And one or two more. 
| Under such circumstances—conscious of his infatuation—I ceased to 
waver: the end sanctified the means; and I wrote him an anonymous 
letter. ; 
She, of course, would make a point of having children—and then where 
were my expectations ? 
Evadne had never been a mother : the colonel was the only Plinth in the 


| universe ; and, posited as I was—Evadne being the link—I naturally had 
| expectations. 


_ To say nothing of being nine years my senior, he was a wreck—a fiery 
wreck, full of combustibles, burning gradually to the water's edge. 

| The sun of his happiness would, as I felt, set forever, the moment he 
married such a creature as Moggs—innately vulgar, repulsive, double 
| chinned, tumid, protuberant— 

Social festivity was every thing to Colonel Plinth: but who would dine 
with him if his ci-devant cook were to carve '—Evadue's adopted—Larry 
the trumpeter’s love !—I couldn't. 

Therefore, under a sense of overwhelming duty to Colonel Plinth, I wrote 
him an anonymous letter. ae 
Every precaution was taken: the hand was disguised—the paper such 
as I had never used ; and, to crown all, I dropped the important document 
in a distant and very out-of-the way postoffice. 
| Conscious of perfect security—animated by the cause I had espoused, I 
—_ away upon him from my masked battery with prodigious vehemence 
eserve was out of the question; in an anonymous letter the writer, of 
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course, speaks out : this is its great advantage. I took a rapid review of | 
his achievements—I recalled the accomplished Evadne to his mind’s eye— | 
I contrasted her with his present intended: Larry the trumpeter figured 
in, and the formidable expression as to Casar's wife was not forgotten. I 
rebuked—I argued—I ridiculed—I scorned :—I appealed to his pride—I 
mentioned his person. I bade him consult a cheval glass, and ask himself 
if the reflection were that of a would-be bridegroom. I told him how old 
he was—what the Indian army would think ; in short, the letter carried 
upon the face of it the perfect conviction of a thirty-two pounder. Here 
and there I was literally ferocious. | 

I dined alone that day, and was taking my wine in the complacent con- 
sciousness of having done all in my power, when Colonel Plinth knocked. 
Of course I knew his knock: it was always violent; but on this occasion 
rather less so than usual. I felt flurried : as he ascended, my accurate ear 
detected a strange footstep on the stair. Hastily pouring out and gulping 
down a bumper, J contrived to rally before my friend entered. 

Commonly his countenance was turbid—hil/owy—rufous—the red sea in | 
a storm ;—now it was stony—pale—implacable : he was evidently white 
hot with wrath. His eye, usually lurid as that of a Cyclops at the forge— | 
was cold —clear—icy ; his look froze_me—TI had seen him thus before—in_ 
the breach at Seringepatam. 

His salute was alarmingly courteous: he begged leave to introduce a | 
friend—Baron Cahooze, a noble S:wede in the Fiecsinn service. Never | 
before had I beheld such a martinet :—where could Plinth have picked | 
him up? 

The Baron, in very good English, expressed his concern at making so_ 
valuable an acquaintance as Majer Mocassin under such infelicitous cir- 
cumstances. Colone] Plinth had been insulted: but as I had so long been 
his most valued friend—as we had fought and bled on the same fields—as 
those arms (the right and the left) which had been so often linked together, 
were mouldering side by side in the same grave—as I was his brother-in- 
law, Colonel Plinth would accept of the amplest possible apology :—with 
any other man than Major Mocassin, Colonel Plinth would have gone to 
extremities at once. 

I was petrified during this speech ; but at its conclusion some sort of an 
inquiry staggered from my lips. 

Baron Cahooz did not understand. 

I declared myself to be in the same predicament: would he be so good | 
as to explain! 

In reply, the Baron hinted that I must be conscious of having written | 
Colonel! Plinth a letter. 

Fearing that Plinth’s suspicions had been aroused, and that this was a 
ruse to trap me into a confession—remembering my professions—and feel- 
ing sure that nothing could, by any possibility, be brought home to me, 
unless I turned traitor to myself—I denied the imputation point blank! 
Indeed, what else could*I do? 

Colonel Plinth uttered an exclamation of bitter contempt, and hobbled | 
towards the door. 

Baron Cahooz handed me his card :—nothing further could be done :— 
he hoped the friend whom I might honor on the occasion would see him as 
early as possible, in order to expedite the necessary arrangements. 

F made a last effort. Advancing towards the door where Plinth stood, 
I begged to protest that I was mystified—that he must be laboring under | 
a mistake. 

‘A mistake ;” shouted he in that tremendous tone, which for a moment 
had once appalled the tiger-hearted 'Tippoo— A mistake, Major Mocas- | 
sin! There’s no mistake, sirrah! Will you deny your own hand wri- 
ting ?” 

So saying, he threw the letter in my face and retired, followed by Ca- | 
hooz— 

In another moment the veil was torn asunder. Having never before at- 
tempted an anonymous letter, and acting under the influence of confirmed 
habit, I had concluded the fatal epistle, without disguise, in my customary 
terms :— Yours, ever, Joun Mocassin ! !” 

NOTE. 

The foregoing paper was drawn up and sent to his cousin in Kentucky by 
Major Mocassin, a few hours after Colonel Plinth and Baron Cahooz had 
quitted him. On the inside of the envelop appears the following :—‘*’Tis 
now midnight—Rear Admiral Jenkinson has settled every thing with the 
Baron, to their mutual satisfaction: we are to be on the ground by six in 
the morning. IfI fall—” 


the public prints, which form valuable appendages to Major Mocassin’s do- 
cument. ‘The first extract is from a London journal published in 1819, | 
the second from a Bath paper of two years later date. 

No. I. 

“Yesterday, at his own residence in Walpole St, by special licence, 
Colonel Plinth, K. C. B., to Rebecca Louisa Moggs, a native of Masula- | 
patam. The gallant colonel went through the ceremony with his only | 
remaining arm in a sling, having a few hours before exchanged shots— 
both of which took effect—with Major Mocassin.”” 

NO. I. 

“The busy tongue of fame reports that a gallant major, who served with 
distinction and lost an arm under Sir David Baird in the East Indies, is 
about to lead to the altar the dashing relict and sole legatee of a brave and 
affluent brother officer who recently died at Cheltenham. A mutual at- 
tachment is supposed to have been long in existence, for the bridegroom 
clect fought a duel on the lady’s account with her late husband, on the 
very morning of the late marriage. Pecuniary motives may perhaps have 
influenced the fair one in giving her hand on that occasion to the gallant. 
major’s more fortunate rival.” 


LORD BYRON AND LADY BLESSINGTON. 


We never tire with reading any thing that we believe true, about the | 





illustrious author of Childe Harold, and particularly do we delight to con- | 


of a female writer of the acknowledged talent of Lady Blessington, with 
whom Byron seems to have associated on terms of great intimacy, and to 
have indulged his proneness to extreme frankness on all topics. In another 
respect, we read the extracts we have selected, with a keen relish. They 
are the last recorded conversations he held with any one previous to his 
setting off on the fatal expedition to Greece, and they come to us as the 
dying words of the man now looked upon as the shining glory of his age, 
and through all time must live in his bright page, the acknowledged com- 
peer of Milton and Shakspeare. Believing our gentle readers participate 
with us in our admiration of the poet, and in the interest we take in all that 
he said and did, we will not detain them longer from the indulgence of 
their curiosity. 
Genoa, April Ist, 1823. 


I have seen Lord Byron ; and am disappointed! But so it ever is, when 
we have heard exaggerated accounts of a person; or when, worse still, 
we have formed a beau ideal of him. Yet most people would be more than 


| satisfied with Byron’s aj} pearance, and captivated by his manners ; for the 


first is highly prepossess.nz, and the second is graceful, animated, and cor- 


| dial. Why then has he disappointed my expectations ! and why is it, that 


on thinking of those portions of his writings that have most delighted me, 
I cannot figure the man I have seen as their author. No, the sublime pas 
sages in “ Childe Harold,” and ‘‘ Manfred,” cannot be associated in my 


mind, with the lively, brilliant conversationist that I this day saw. They 


still belong, in my fancy, to the more grave and dignified individual, that 
I had conceived their author to have been; an individual resembling Phil- 
lips’ portrait of Byron, but paler and more thoughtful. I can imagine the 


_man I saw, as the author of “ Beppo,” and “Don Juan.” He is witty, 
| sarcastic, and lively enough for these works ; but he does not look like my 


preconceived notion of the melancholy poet. Well, I will never again al- 
low myself to form an ideal of any person I desire to see ; for disappoint- 


_ment never fails to ensue. And yet there are moments when Byron’s 


countenance is ‘‘ shadowed o’er with the pale cast of thought,” and at such 
moments, his head might well serve as a model for a sculptor or painter's 


| ideal of a poet; but in an instant, an arch smile replaces the pensive cha- 


racter of his countenance, and some observation, half fun and half malice, 
chases the sombre and more respectful feelings, which were beginning to 
exist forhim. His head is peculiarly well shaped, the forehead high, open, 
and highly indicative of intellectual power; his eyes are gray and expres- 


| sive, one is visibly larger than the other; the nose looks handsome in pro- 


file, but in front is somewhat clumsy ; the eyebrows are well defined and 


flexible ; and the mouth is faultless, the upper lip being of Grecian short- 


ness, and both as finely chiselled, to use an artist’s phrase, as those of an 
antique statue. There is a scornful expression in the latter feature that 
does not deteriorate from its beauty, and which is not assumed, as many 


| people have supposed, but is caused by the peculiarity of its formation. 


His chin is large but well shaped, and not at all fleshy, and finishes well 
his face, which is of an oval form. His hair has already much of silver 


| among its dark brown curls ; its texture is very silky, and although it re- 


treats from his temples, leaving his forehead very bare, its growth at the 
sides and back of his head is abundant. I have seldom seen finer teeth 


| than Lord Byron’s, and never a smoother or more fair skin, for though very 


pale, his is not the pallor of ill health, but the fairness peculiar to persons 
of thoughtful dispositions. He is so exceedingly thin, that his figure has 
an almost boyish air; and yet there is something so striking in his whole 
appearance, that he could not be mistaken for an ordinary person. 

This description is perfectly exact, and would convey the impression of 
more than usual personal attractions, which Lord Byron may certainly 
claim ; and yet his appearance has, nevertheless, fallen short of my expec- 
tations. I do not think that I should have observed his lameness, had my 
attention not been called to it by his own visible consciousness of this in- 


| firmity—a consciousness that gives a gaucherie to his movements: yet, 
|| even now, I am not aware which foot is the deformed one. His are the 


smallest male hands I ever saw ; finely shaped, delicately white, and the 
nails, couleur de rose, showing pearly half moons at the bottom, and so po- 
lished, that they resemble those delicate pink shells we find on the sea- 
coast. He owes less than any one of my acquaintance to his toilet, for his 
clothes are calculated to disfigure, rather than to adorn him, being old- 


| fashioned and fitting ill. His voice and accent are particularly clear and 
After considerable research, we have discovered two announcements in | harmonious, but somewhat effeminate: and his enunciation is so distinct 
that, though his general tone in speaking is low, not a word is lost. His 
_laugh is musical, but he rarely indulged in it during our interview: and 


_when he did, it was quickly followed by a graver aspect, as if he liked not 


this exhibition of hilarity. Were I asked to point out the prominent de- 
fect of Byron’s manner, I should pronounce it to be a flippancy incompati- 


| ble with the notion we attach to the author of Childe Harold and Manfred ; 


and a want of the self-possession and dignity that ought to characterise a 


man of birth and genius. Notwithstanding this defect, his manners are 
| very fascinating—more so, perhaps, than if they were dignified ; but he is 
| too gay, too flippant for a poet. 


When we arrived at the gate of the court-yard of the Casa Saluggo, in 


the village of Albano, where he resides, Lord Blessington and a gentleman 


of our party left the carriage and sent in their names. They were admit- 
ted immediately, and experienced a very cordial reception from Lord By- 
ron, who expressed himself delighted to see his old acquaintance. Lord 
Byron requested to be presented to me ; which led to Lord Blessington’s 
avowing that I was in the carriage at the gate, with my sister. Byron im- 
mediately hurried into the court, and I, who heard the sound of steps, 
looked through the gate, and beheld him approaching quickly towards the 
carriage without his hat, and considerably in advance of the other two gen- 
tlemen. ‘You mast have thought me quite as ill-bred and sauvage as 
fame reports,” said Byron, bowing very low, “in having permitted your 
ladyship to remain a quarter of an hour at my gate: but my old friend 
Lord Blessington is to blame, for I only heard a minute ago that it was so 
highly honored. I shall think you do not pardon this apparent rudeness, 


template his character through the sketchy, and often brilliant description { unless you enter my abode—which I entreat you will do ;” and he offered 
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his hand to assist me to descend from the carriage. In the vestibule stood 
his chasseur, in full uniform, with two or three other domestics ; and the 
expression of surprise visible in their countenances, evinced that they 
were not habituated to see their lord display so much cordiality to visitors. 


Our visit was a long one ; for when we proposed abridging it, he so | 


warmly urged our stay, and had so many questions to ask about old ac- 
quaintances and haunts, that the time passed rapidly. His memory is one 
of the most retentive I ever eneountered ; for he does not forget even tri- 
fling occurrences, or persons to whom, I believe, he feels a perfect indif- 
ference. He expressed warmly, at our departure, the pleasure which our 
visit had afforded him—and I doubt not his sincerity ; not that I would ar- 


rogate any merit in us, to account for his satisfaction ; but simply because | 


I can perceive that he likes hearing news of his old haunts and associates, 
and likes also to pass them en revue, pronouncing, en passant, opinions, in 
which wit and sly sarcasm are more obvious than good nature. Yet he 
does not give me the impression that he is ill-natured or malicious; even 
while uttering remarks that imply the presence of these qualities. It ap- 
pears to me that they proceed from a reckless levity of disposition, that 
renders him incapable of checking the spirituels but sarcastic sallies which 
the possession of a very uncommon degree of shrewdness, and a still more 
rare wit, occasions ; and seeing how he amuses his hearers, he cannot re- 
sist the temptation, although at the expense of many whom he professes to 
like. We are to see him to-morrow at our hotel ; for he has asked at what 
hour we would admit him. 

Lord Byron has just left our hotel ; he came to us about two o'clock, and 
remained until half-past four. It is strange to see the perfect abandon with 
which he converses to recent acquaintances, on subjects which even friends 
would think too delicate for discussion. Ido not like this openness on 
affairs that should be only confided to long-tried intimacy : it betrays a want 


of the delicacy and decorum which a sensitive mind ought to possess, and || 


leaves him at the mercy of every chance acquaintance to whom he may 
make his imprudent disclosures. Byron seems to take a pleasure in cen- 
suring England and its customs; yet it is evident to me that he rails at it 
and them as a lover does at the faults of his mistress, not loving her the 
less while he rails. Why talk so much and so continually of his country, 
if he felt that indifference, nay, hatred, to it, which he professes? He has 
promised to dine with us on ‘Thursday ; this being, as he asserts, the first 
dinner invitation which he has accepted during two years. Byron is per- 
fectly at his ease in society, and generally makes others so, except when he 
enters into family details, which places persons of any refinement in a pain- 
ful position. He has less, far less pretension than any literary man what- 
ever of my acquaintance ; and not the slightest shade of pedantry. This 
perfect freedom from conceit is well calculated to render him very popular, 


and to induce his contemporaries to pardon the immeasurable superiority of || people give Byron credit. 


his genius. 

Rode out to-day,and found Mameluke as fresh and lively as if he had not 
made along journey. Lord Byron was our Cicerone, and took us to Nervi, 
one of the prettiest rides imaginable, and commanding a tine view of the 
sea. He pointed out the spots whence the views was the most beautiful 
but with a coldness of expression that was remarkable. Observing that I 
smiled at this insensibility, he too smiled, and said, ** I suppose you expect- 
ed me to explode into some enthusiastic exclamations on the sea, the sce- 


nery, &c., such as poets indulge in, or rather are supposed to indulge in; | 


but the truth is, I hate cant of every kind, and the cant of the love of na- 
ture as much as any other. 

So to avoid the appearance of one affectation, he assumes another, that 
of not admiring. He especially eschews every symptom indicative of his 
poetical feelings ; yet, nevertheless, they break out continually in various 
ways when he 1s off his guard. Byron has redoubled his kindness to his 
friend, since the death of his son. There is a gentleness, and almost wo- 
manly softness in his manner towards him, that it is peculiarly pleasing to 
witness. Yes, there is much goodness in this man’s nature, warped as it 
has been, by untoward circumstances, acting on the excitable temperament 
of genius, and he may yet redeem the errors, from which few if any are 


free; and prove that his heart is no less noble than his intellectual faculties | 


are brilliant. 

He has taken quite a fancy to Mameluke, who he imagines is too spirited 
for a lady’s horse ; and thinks me a female Nimrod for managing so fiery 
a steed so well; whereas the fact is, poor Mameluke is like his mistress ; 
(on horseback) only — to show off a little, and by no means so impetu- 
ous as he appears. When I looked on the calm and beautiful blue sea 
spread out to-day as we rode along, and the fair and fertile country through 
which we were passing, with the brilliant sky above us, and the musical 
voice of Byron sounding in my ears, my spirits felt relieved from the 
gloom that has clouded them of late, and I enjoyed the charms of this 
sunny land. Byron, too, admitted that the air and scenery produced an 
exhilarating effect on his spirits; but added smiling, ‘it is merely an affair 
of nerves, to which we are all more or less subject.” 


He has a passion for flowers, and purchases boquets from the venders on | 


the road, who have tables piled with them. He bestows charity on every 


mendicant who asks it ; and his manner in giving is gentle andkind. ‘The | 


people seem all to know his face and to like him, and many recount their 
affairs, as if they were sure“of hissympathy. ‘Though now but in his thirty- 
sixth year, Byron talks of himself as if he were at least fifty, nay, likes to 
be considered old. It surprises me to witness the tenacity with which his 
memory retains every trivial occurrence connected with his sojourn in Eng- 
land, and his London life. Persons and circumstances, that [ should have 
supposed could never have made any impression on his mind, are remem- 
bered as freshly as if recently seen. For example, speaking of a mutual 
acquaintance, Byron said “ 
colored gloves, and devilish well they looked.” 

Strange that such a mind should retain such puerilities ! 

Byron is neither a bold nor a good rider, although it is evident he has pre- 
tensions to horsemanship; and the mode in which his horse is caparison- 
ed would go far to prove this ambition. 

14¢h.—An excuse from Lord Byron, who is unable to dine with us, owing 
to his having applied caustic to a wart on his face, which had so inflamed 
it that he says “ is not presentable. Iobserved a mark yesterday, which 





was the first man I saw wear pale lemon- | 


| became much darker before he went away, and smiled on thinking how much 
annoyed he would be when he made the discovery ; forthough by no means 

a vain man, he is not one to bear with patience any disfigurement of his 
| face. 

16¢h.—Rode out with Lord Byron, who has recovered from the effects of 
the caustic, though a slight mark of its power still remains. He has pro- 
mised to dine with us to-morrow, and to meet us at Mr. Hill’s on the 
20th. He has a great dislike to encounter strangers; and we have 
| pledged ourselves to have none when he dines with us. He told me to-day, 

that he has not once visited the opera since he has been here, nor seen a 
| single palace. 
*T like music,” said he, ‘‘ but do not know the least of it, as a science ; 
|| indeed I am glad that I do not, for a perfect knowledge might rob it of half 
its charms. At present 1 only know, that a plaintive air softens, and a 
| lively one cheers me. Martial music renders me brave ; and voluptuous 
music disposes me to be luxurious, even eileminate. Now were I skilled 
in the science, ] should become fastidious ; and stead of yielding to the 
fascination of sweet sounds, | should be analysing, or criticising, or con- 
noisseurshipsing (to use a word of my own making) instead of simply en- 
joying them as at present. In the same way, I never could study botany. 
I don’t want to know why certain flowers please me; enough for me 
| that they do, and I leave it to those who have no better occupation, the 
analysis of the sources of their pleasure, which I can enjoy without the 
useless trouble.” 

Byron has little taste for the fine arts: and when they are the subject of 
| conversation, betrays an ignorance very surprising in a man who has 
travelled so much. He says that he fee/s art, whilst others prate about it ; 
but his neglect of the beautiful specimens of it here, goes to prove the 
contrary. 

21st.—Dr. Alexander told me to-day that Lord Byron has injured his 
|| constitution so much by the excessive use or abuse, of medicine, that were 

any illness to assail him he would sink under it. What a sirange infatua- 
| tion ! originating, I am convinced, in the anxious desire to be thin. It is 
| this desire that prompts him to pursue a regime suitable only to the ascetic 
| habits of an anchorite, while he daily undergoes the acute pangs of hunger. 
And this is the man who is believed by the world to be a voluptuary, sunk 
| in the thraldom of sensual gratifications! How little is he really known! 
|| But thus it is ever; the world is more prone to judge harshly than justly ; 
||and a continuation of the epicurean follies of Byron’s youth, indulged in 
| but for a brief period, will be falsely attributed to his sober maturity. The 
|| most meagre fare—and that but scantily partaken of ; few hours devoted to 
|| sleep, and continual literary occupation, with a nearly total seclusion from 
'| society, bear surely no resemblance to the habits and mode of life for which 
That noble, but pallid brow, on which deep 
| thought has left its ineflaceable traces—that almost shadowy figure, and 
| thoes locks besprent with many a silvery thread, are not those of a gross 
sensualist, but of an imaginative being, who has conquered the passions, or 

at least refused to minister to their indulgence. Such a triumph, while yet 
|in the flower of life, could only be achieved by a very superior mind; and 
| yet there is many a person who, while indulging in all the luxuries of sensu- 
|| ality, decries the man, who has learned thus early to vanquish their allure- 
ments. 

Mr. Barry has been giving me an interesting account of the Countess 
| Guiccioli, whom he represents to be extremely handsome, as well as highly 
| intellectual. She is of noble birth, being the daughter of Conte Gamba, a 
| descendant of one of the most ancient {families in Italy. Ravenna, in the 
| vicinity of which her father possesses an estate, gave her birth. The Coun- 
| tess Guiccioli married in her sixteenth year, the Conte Guiccioli, the largest 
| landed proprietor in the north of Italy, owning the greater portion of the 
| rich country forming the Marches of Ancona, and possessing more than one 
\| fine chateau in the Bolognese territory. ‘The Countess is the third wife of 
her lord, who is said to be many years senior to her father. So great a 
| disparity of age led to the too common result, an incompatibility of tem- 
'| pers ; and the accidental encounter of the fair young bride, at Venice, with 

ord Byron, a few months after her ill-assorted marriage, gave birth to an 
|| attachment little calculated to render her more disposed to submit to ties 
\ which she had previously found difficult to be borne. After having in vain 
|| combatted her growing affection for Byron, who had followed her from Ve 
| nice to Ravenna, and as vainly endeavored to reconcile the conflicting feel 
| ings of duty and an unhappy passion, a separation between the Countess 
|| 


i] 
| 


and her husband took place. ‘The Pope pronounced a sentence, decreeing 
| that a certain provision should be assigned to the lady from the vast posses- 
| sions of her liege lord, and that she should reside under the roof and pro- 
|| tection of her father. 
|. 30¢h.—Byron came last evening to drink tea with us, in fulfilment of a 
| half-promise which he made when we parted before dinner. He was gay 
| and animated, and recounted many amusing anecdotes connected with his 
| London life, to which he is fond of recurring. He tells a story remarkably 
well, mimics the manner of the persons he describes very successfully, and 
| has a true comic vein when he is disposed to indulge init. To see him at 
such moments, who would take him for the inspired and misanthropic 
| poet, whose lucubrations have formed an epoch in the literature of his coun- 
try, and have been received with enthusiastic admiration throughout the 
Continent? Could some of the persons who believe him to be their friend, 
| hear, with what unction he mimics their peculiarities, unfolds their secrets, 
| displays their defects, and ridicules their vanity. they would not feel gra- 
| tified by, though they must acknowledge the skill of their dissector ; who 
| by the accuracy of his remarks and imitations, proves that he has studied 
|| his subjects con amore. 
3d.—Byron has asked me to use my influence with Colonel M., to in- 
| duce him, through the medium of his sister, who is the intimate friend of 
|| Lady Byron, to procure a copy of Lady B.'s portrait, which her Lord has 
| long wished to possess. This request has given me an opportunity of tell- 
| ing Byron, that Lady Byron was apprehensive that he might claim their 
|| daughter, or interfere in some way with her. Byron was greatly moved, 
and after a few minutes’ silence, caused evideritly by deep emotion, he de- 
|, clared that he never intended to teke any step that could be painful to the 


i feelings of Lady Byron. 
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| “She has been too long accustomed to the happiness of a daily, hourly | 


communion with our child,” said he, ‘to admit of any interruption to it, 
without being made wretched ; while I’—and he looked more sad than I 
had ever observed him to do before—‘‘have never known this blessing, 
have never known the sound of Ada’s voice, never seen her smile, or felt 
the pressure of her lip,”—his voice became tremulous—‘* and can there- 
fore better resign a comfort often pined for, but never enjoyed.” 


| « Precisely because I yield myself to the dictates of irrevocable fate, 


| and should wish to rest my bones in a country hallowed to me by recol- 
| lections of my youth, and dreams of happiness never realised. Yes! a 
| grassy bed in Greece, anda grey stone to mark the spot, would please me 

more than a marble tomb in Westminster Abbey—an honor which, if I 
| were to die in England, I suppose could not be refused to me ; for though 
| my compatriots were unwilling to let me live in peace in the land of my 


He has promised me to put his wishes on paper, that there may be no | fathers, they would not, kind souls! object to my ashes resting in peace 


mistake, or possibility of misconception. I have just got this letter, which 
I am to show to Colonel M. I hope it may tranquillise Lady Byron’s | 


'among those of the poets of my country.” 
He speaks with great bitterness, and no wouder, of the treatment he 


mind, and procure for her husband the portrait he so much desires to pos- | experienced in England, previous to his last departure from it. But I 


sess. He continually leads the conversation to Lady Byron, always speaks 
of her with respect, and often with a more tender sentiment, and has not 
yet learned to think of her with the indifference which long absence gene- 
rally engenders. Byron’s heart is by no means an insensible one; it is ca- 
pable of gentle and fond affection: but his imagination is so excitable, and 
it draws such overcharged pictures, that the dull realities of life fade be- 
fore its dazzling light, and disappoint and disenchant him, silencing the 
less powerful feelings of the heart. He has exercised his imagination much 
more than his affections ; and the consequence is, that the undue cultiva- | 
tion of one faculty, while others are allowed to remain dormant, has led to | 
the same result in the moral, as it invariably does in the physical system ; | 
an unhealthy activity, injurious to the sober reason which establishes an | 
equilibrium in the mind. | 

4th.—Kode out with Byron, who came and dined with us. He was very | 
indignant at some attacks against him, copied into Galignani’s journal from | 
an American newspaper. How strange it seems to me that a mind like 


‘think he does not sufficiently make allowances for the envy and jealousy 
‘which prompted people to seize on his separation from Lady Byron as a 
pretext for attacking him with a thousand slanders ; to which her unbroken 
_silence on the cause of their separation lent but too much color. Byron 
attributes the insults he received toa false system of morality in England, 
which condemned him without proof, and intruded itself into a domestic 
disagreement, in which not even friends are deemed authorised to inter- 
|fere ; instead of ascribing them to what is much more likely to be the true 
/cause, an envenomed jealousy of his genius, and the success with which 
its fruits have been crown:d. Other separations in high life have taken 
| place, without either husband or wife being exposed to persecution ; why 
then should his peculiar case be followed by such proofs of reprobation, 
| were it not that envy eagerly seized on it as an excuse for ‘propagating its 
| malicious slanders ? 
| 29th.—Byron dined with us to-day—our last dinner together for Hea- 
|vens know how long—perhaps, for ever! We were none of us in a gay 


his could be thus moved by such attacks! When did celebrity ever escape mood, and Byron least of all. He talked despondingly of his expedition 


similar assaults? and why not attribute them to their true source, envy, 


and jealousy of that mental superiority, which, not admitting the possibility | 


of being doubted, is in general fated to be an object of hostility. This 
susceptibility to annoyance under attack from such frivolous sources, is the 


most striking instance of weakness I have observed in this gifted and re- |, 
} more deranged ; a fact which is evinced by the frequency of his rapid 


markable man; and is, I think, to be attributed to the state of nervous ex- 
citement to which he has reduced himself by severe abstinence and mental 
labor. I have endeavored to convince him, that by allowing his feelings | 
to be wounded by anonymous enmity, proceeding as it always must, from 
some contemptible adversary, he leaves his peace of mind open to all scrib- | 
blers, who, jealous of his fame, or vindictive against his politics, adopt this 
mode of venting their spleen. Byron is very partial to the Americans, | 
and was consequently the more piqued by the censure on him conveyed in | 
one of their newspapers ; foolishly imagining the ill-natured comments of | 
some unknown, and probably obscure writer, to be the opinion of the mass 
of the people. 


10th.—Rode out, and met Byron near Nervi. He talks of going to || 


Greece, and made many jests on his intention of turning soldier. ‘The | 
excitement of this new mode of life seems to have peculiar attractions for | 
him ; and perhaps the latent desire of rendering his name as celebrated in | 
feats of arms as it already is in poetry, influences him in this undertaking. 
He spoke to-day of his having had an intention of writing a tragedy on the 
subject of Fiesco; but that he was deterred by Schiller’s having executed 





| to Greece ; wished he had not pledged himself to go: but added, that 


having promised, he now felt bound to fulfil his engagement. His state of 
health is certainly not such as would warrant a man to undertake an ex- 
pedition likely to expose him to personal hardship. He looks paler and 
more attenuated than when I first saw him, and his nervous system is still 


transitions from deep depression toa reckless gaiety, which as quickly 
| subsides into sadness. He cannot break through the ties that bind him to 
Italy without deep regret; and it is evident that his thoughts, even in 
| society, are often dwelling on this point. His parting with the Countess 
| Guiccioli will be a severe trial to his feelings, for though the fervor of pas- 
' sion may have subsided, the devotion and disinterestedness which this lady 
| has displayed towards him, have excited a sentiment of attachment that 
| will never be effaced from his heart, and which must render the hour of 
| separation ineffably painful. I have never seen her; and am told that she 
seldom goes beyond the garden of the Saluzzi Palace, and never enters 
Genoa. ‘Thistotal seclusion in one so young and fair, and in her own 
/country where /iaisons similar to hers with Byron meet with no repre- 
| hension, and entail no exclusion from society argues the existence of a 


| deep sentiment of affection or her part, which cannot fail to have created 


| a lively gratitude in its object; notwithstanding he may not always have 


been able to vanquish that waywardness, which in some degree unfits him 
| for insuring the happiness of domestic life. Byron has offered to pay usa 


the task so well. . - || visit at Naples, if, before we leave it, he can get away fromGreece. He 
Byron likes to talk of death, and often states his belief that his will not || wishes to see Pompeii and the environs, of the beauties of which he has 


be a protracted life. He says that he never wished to live to old age ; | 
and would infinitely prefer descending to the grave while yet young enough | 
to be regretted, (for he maintains that the old never can be lamented,) 


formed a high notion ;. and talked with pleasure of sailing in the bay n 
the Bolivar. 
2d.—Byron came to take leave of us last night, and a sad parting it 


than drag onan existence, unloving and unloved, with faculties impaired, || was. He seemed to have a conviction that we met for the last time; and 


and feelings blunted. I hope he may survive long enough to know that | 
every age has its own peculiar consolations; and that the old may enjoy | 


the affection of those who have learned to view their infirmities but as ad- || 


ditional motives for affectionate solicitude and kindness. 

13¢h.—Byron dined with us. He has been endeavoring to persude us | 
to stay at Genoa until he embarks for Greece ; and was _ half offended be- | 
cause I persisted in the intention of going away the end of this month. 


yielding to the melancholy caused by this presentiment, made scarcely an 
| effort to check the tears that flowed plentifully down his cheeks. He 
never appeared to greater advantage in our eyes than while thus resigning 
himself to the natural impulse of an affectionate heart ; and we were all 
much moved. He presented to each of us some friendly memorial of him- 
self, and asked from us in exchange corresponding gages-d’amitié, which 
we gave him. Again he reproached me for not remaining at Genoa until 





] 
Having seen all that Genoa and its environs contain, I am anxious to re- | he sailed for Greece ; and this recollection brought back a portion of the 


sume our route to Naples; consequently firmly resisted Byron’s entrea- | 
ties. ‘The pertinacity with which he urged our stay was very flattering ; 

and the pouting sulkiness, like that of a spoiled child crossed in some | 
favorite project, with which he resented my refusal was amusing, insomuch | 
as it afforded a proof of how little he is accustomed to have his plans or 


| pique he had formerly felt at our refusing to stay; for he dried his eyes, 
| and, apparently ashamed of his emotion, made some sarcastic observation 
lon his nervousness; although his voice was inarticulate, and his lip quiv- 


|ered while uttering it. Should his presentiment be realised, and we indeed 
meet no more, I shall never cease to remember him with kindness ; the 


wishes defeated, and how little calculated he is to support such annoy- || very idea that I shall not see him again, overpowers me with sadness, and 
ances patiently. He threatened us with not dining again at our hotel, now | makes me forget many defects which had often disenchanted me with him. 
that he saw how little we were disposed to make any concession to his || Poor Byron! I will not allow myself to think that we have met for the 
gratification ; but on my saying, somewhat saucily, that had we supposed | last time ; although he has infected us all by his superstitious forebodings. 


his dining with us was considered by him as a sacrifice, we should never || 


have urged it, he seemed a little ashamed of his petulance, and résumed 
his good humor. 
Byron’s reading is very desultory. He peruses every book that falls in| 
his way, devouring their contents with great rapidity ; but those he wishes | 
to study he reads slowly, and not unfrequently twice. There is no book, 
however puerile, from which he does not glean some thought, which, | 
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A GAZETTE OF LITERATURE, ART, DRAMATIC CRITICISM, FASHION AND NOVELTY. 





N. P. WIL1Is and T. O. PorrEer propose to issue weekly, in the City of New-York, 
|@ paper of the abbove designation and character. It is their design to present as 
amusing a periodical as can be made from the current wit, humor, and literature of 


transmitted through the alembic of his powerful mind, acquires a new || the time: to collect the spirit not only of English, but of French and German belles 
value. He confesses that even books of little merit have often suggested | lettres: to give dramatic criticisms with vigilant impartiality and care: in short to 


images and trains of thought to him which he has turned to good account ; | 
and he is not a little vain of this chymical skill which enables him, Midas- 
like, to turn what he touches into gold. 

16¢h.—Took a long ride with Byron. He was in low spirits, and spoke 
with sadness of his future prospects. I held out to him the hope of his 


picture the age in its literature and fashion, its eccentricities and amusements. 

|| As the piratical law of copy-right secures to them, free of expense, the labors of 

BuLWER and Boz, Scrise and BaLzac, with the whole army of foreign writers, they 

|| cannot at present (consistently with the pocket wisdom so well understood by Ameri- 
can Publishers) offer any thing for American productions. Their critical department, 

|, however, will be always on the alert for native literature, and to the best of their 

| ability they will keep a running guage of the merits of compatriot authors. 





returning from Greece with so bright a halo of glory around his name, that || Tuwey see their way very clearly without crowding upon the track of any weckly 
his countrymen might become as proud of him as a warrior fighting in the | periodical, and abstaining from more particular professions, they take leave to assure 


cause of freedom, as they had been of him as a poet, before he had writ- 
ten certain books that had given such offence in England. This thought 
seemed to cheer him for a moment ; but it was but for a moment, for he 


their friends, that if the harvest of event, wit, genius and poetry, fail not over the 
world, they can hardly fail to furnish them with an agreeable paper. 

| New-York, January 8, 1839. 

Terms, Five Dollars per annum, payable in advance. 


| 
N.B. The Editors do not contemplate establishing permanent agencies, preferring 


shook his head, and said that he had a conviction that he should never | to risk the few casualties of the mail, and they invite their friends to address them 


return from Greece. He had dreamt more than once, he assured me, of 
dying there ; and continually entertained a presentiment that such would 


| directly through this medium. But they will allow a commission of 20 per cent, to 
| those agents or canvassers, who transmit, with the name and residence of the sub- 
scriber, the amount of one year's subscription, deducting the commission. _ 
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“Then why go?” asked I. , 


E. L. GARVIN, PRINTER. 





